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to Overflowing 


Tue story of Joseph is one of the most dramatic in the 
Bible. 

Potiphar, Joseph’s Egyptian master, had cast him into 
prison. In a brief time he had risen to a trusted position as 
overseer. 

The Pharaoh’s head butler and 
baker had also been cast into prison. 
They were troubled about the dreams 
they had one night and sought an in- 
terpretation. Joseph offered to do this 
for them. They accepted. In Genesis 
(chapter 40) we read that Joseph told 
the butler that he would be restored 
to his place of authority under the 
Pharaoh. The baker, he said, would be 
hanged within three days. Both dream 
interpretations came to pass. The 
butler had agreed to refer Joseph’s 
unfortunate plight to the Pharaoh. 
Having been restored to his former 
authority, however, “the chief butler 
did not remember Joseph, but forgot 
him.” 

Finally the Pharaoh dreamed a dream and asked for an 
interpreter. Only then, after two years, did the butler re- 
member. Joseph, who yearned to be remembered, had 
waited a long time for the butler to show his appreciation. 

In the New Testament a similar story of ingratitude 


Dr. Weaver, on September 1, became Editor of Adult Publications, Board of Education of 
The Methodist Church. . 
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is told. Nine (of an original ten) lepers who were 
cured by Jesus in a certain Samaritan leper colony 
did not return to give him thanks. They simply 
forgot what had been done for them. Only one re- 
turned to Jesus. 

Some persons have remarked, “If I had had lep- 
rosy and had been cured, I would never have for- 


gotten—I would be eternally grateful and say so.” 


True, it would be wonderful to be cured of such 
a dreadful disease as leprosy. Yet there is something 
even more wonderful than that: never to have had 
leprosy at all. 

This season of the year is a time that calls for 
us to take stock of our attitudes, to check ourselves 
to see if we are developing grateful spirits. It is 
easy to forget, as the butler did with Joseph and 
the nine did with Jesus. Let us take time to think 
of the many things for which we should be truly 
grateful to God, ways in which he has blessed our 
lives. 


First OF ALL, let us be grateful for the simple 
things about us, such as our physical environment. 
I recall how hot I was at Luxor, Egypt, one June 
day. The temperature was about 120 degrees at 
ten o’clock in the morning. I remarked that it would 
be wonderful to have a good rain to break the heat. 
My guide replied that the last time it had rained in 
Luxor was eight years ago, and it had sprinkled 
then for two minutes. 

Gratitude for water is something we don’t think 
much about. In the spring and summer of 1960 many 
parts of the Middle East suffered terribly from water 
shortage. Water was sold by the gallon. An orphan- 
age in Bethlehem was put on a strict water ration 
of three cups of water per person per day for 
four hundred orphans. How grateful these children 
were for that precious water as they sipped their 
allotted portions! When you let the water run freely 
on your lawn next summer, be grateful for water. 

This suggests another point: gratitude for produc- 
tive soil. I have seen thousands of Arab peasants 
(from southern Egypt to the Tigris River) trying 
to make rocky soil produce grain. Lack of water and 
insufficient minerals and fertilizer make their task 
all but impossible. Learn to squat down and sift 
good soil in your hands and be thankful. Say a 
prayer of gratitude for that maple or oak tree. 
Millions of people have never seen one. Their land 
would not nourish such a tree. 

In speaking of various soils we think of the many 
areas that produce the foods we Americans eat. 
Consider a typical breakfast for a moment: Orange 
juice suggests a grove in Florida or California. Milk 
and cream from Wisconsin may be served in Cincin- 
nati. Cereal may be from wheat harvested in Kansas, 
the coffee from Brazil, and the egg from Iowa. The 
dishes as well as the wood for table and chairs 
may have come from far across the seas or from 
distant states of our own nation. Gratitude for the 
work of many hands who serve us our breakfasts 
is certainly in order. Ingratitude is essentially pagan. 
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Think of your own body. What a marvelously 
made mechanism it is. The ability to experience 
color, sound, smell, softness, pleasure, and pain are 
wonderful. If you cut your finger, think of all that 
goes to work in your behalf. The lymph system 
starts warring against germs, coagulation stops 
bleeding, and many other microscopic activities are 
carried on by red and white corpuscles. 

When one considers the delicacy of the eye— 
hundreds of parts, each so delicately formed that if 
one part went out of order the eye could not see— 
one feels urged to say, “Thank you, Father.” As a 
man is grateful for a delicate watch that operates 
perfectly, so one should be grateful to God for 
delicate eyes and ears, heart and lungs. 

Added to gratitude for the remarkable bodies 
we have at birth should be gratitude for the medical 
knowledge coming to our aid these days. How for- 
tunate to be in a land where we need not see a man’s 
body marred by yaws or scarred by man-made 
gashes in attempts to release the demons of pneu- 
monia or eyes blinded by trachoma! We lift grateful 
hearts for those in research centers who strive to 
discover new healing drugs. 

As we use modern medicines, we owe a debt be- 
yond that which our money can pay, for countless 
dedicated men are behind the research compounded 
in our prescriptions. 


Tus is a season to be grateful for that which sur- 
passes the physical side of life. Let us be grateful 
for spiritual capacities—for the ability to love and 
honor, to be creative, just, and merciful. It is not 
enough to have healthy bodies and productive soil 
to feed these bodies. We want alert minds, broad 
sympathies, a vision of truth, a sensitivity to the 
needs of others. | 

I know of no dog or horse in Arkansas (my home 
state) that is concerned about another dog or horse 
in Turkey or in Africa. Only persons can be “con- 
cerned.” Thank God that we and our children 
are more than animals. We are children of God, 
created with abilities that God himself shares, such 
as ability to care, to be concerned. 


Some have questioned, Why thank God? Why 
would he be interested in my appreciation? If Jesus 
is a clear revelation of God’s character, then we 
know that God wants our appreciation. Jesus 
yearned for it; he needed it. Probably God also 
needs our appreciation. Expressions of gratitude 
are not just for our own good; they do something 
for God too. A father yearns to have his child turn 
and humbly say: “Thanks, Dad. I really appreciate 
what you’re doing for me.” 

Let us be grateful that we live in a land where 
we may purchase devotional literature. Millions of 
people are denied the right to buy Bibles, hymnals, 
and church-school literature. While visiting Russia 
and East Germany, I was told that such aids to the 
spiritual life are denied to Christian people living 
there. 





I recall the time when fifteen Russians asked 
me to get them a Bible printed in their native 
tongue. I contacted several thousands of people 
but found none. Be grateful that you are free to 
purchase a Bible and read it without fear of conse- 
quences. A Christian in Communist-dominated lands 
is denied college education and the right to run for 
political office. We give youth the right to be both 
scholarly and Christian. Lift up your hearts and be 
thankful. 

In the present period of elections let us be grate- 
ful that we have the right to vote for at least two 
different parties. I recall well the statement of the 
chairman of the city council of Leningrad: “We 
don’t want two parties here. Why should we? Our 
party is the only one that is true.” Certainly a two- 
party system has good effects on both parties. It 
helps to have criticism from the opposition. 

Americans should thank God for the establish- 
ment of a Constitution that purposes to safeguard 
the people’s safety and happiness. Another cause 
for gratitude is our Bill of Rights, which seeks to 
protect human rights further. For the concern of 
our founding Fathers, for the generations to come 
we should offer words of gratitude. Furthermore, 
we ought to emulate their concern. 

Our surplus foods are really a cause of gratitude 
too. We pay almost a billion dollars a year, according 
to Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, for storing this sur- 
plus. We live in a land of plenty. But this is an op- 
portunity to develop national philanthropy. We can 
share our surplus and feed millions of hungry 
mouths. If we do not, we can only blush as we lift 
hands in prayer to “Our Father.” Surplus foods 
mean opportunities for service and helpfulness. What 
we do with them is a measure of true Americanism. 

I would like to add another area for which we 
are grateful—the Christian church. Think of some 
ways it has benefited mankind through the centuries. 
These include hospitals, orphanages, colleges, doctors, 
skilled technicians, and hope. These are fruits of 
Christlike concern. 

Two thousand years ago the world was largely 
given over to lust and pleasure. Today our culture 
frowns on the bloodletting of the gladiatorial arenas 
—whether of men, animals, or cocks. The world is 
learning compassion, and it is learning it because 
the Church of Jesus Christ has held high the banner 
of her Lord. 

I am glad to be a churchman. I am grateful for 
having been born in a land that believes in a 
church. We owe much to this heritage that offers 
love and hope. 


Bless the Lorp, O my soul; 

and all that is within me, bless his holy name! 
Bless the Lorp, O my soul, 

and forget not all his benefits, 


Bless the Lorn, all his works, 
in all places of his dominion. 
Bless the Lorp, O my soul! 















THE public press in the last two or three years has 
been filled with millions of words about unions. We 
have read about the McClellan investigations, the 
steel strike, right-to-work laws, the 1959 Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. There 
is a great deal of public misunderstanding both of 
union organization, goals, and powers and of labor- 
management relations in general. 

Many serious and revealing studies are available, 
such as the fine volume by John A. Fitch in the 
National Council of Churches’ “Ethics and Eco- 
nomics of Society Series,” Social Responsibility of 
Organized Labor.1 But the press has the habit of 
pointing to the more dramatic and sensational in its 
reporting. The result is that labor has been built 
into a stereotype that is often as far from the truth 
as is a minstrel characterization of the Negro. 

What are some popular myths about labor unions? 
What are some important deeper truths about them? 
penne is the real state of labor-management rela- 
tions? 


1 Harper and Brothers, 1957; $3.50. 





Dr. Cook is executive director, Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
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MYTHS AND FACTS 
ABOUT 
LABOR UNIONS 


By CLAIR M. COOK 


e Take the popular impression that labor has 
great wealth and resources in its treasuries. The 
truth is that some international unions are compara- 
tively rich, others poor. The net assets of the 280,000 
Operating Engineers are slightly larger than those 
of the 443,000-member International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers—about $19 million. Those of the 
600,000 Mine Workers outrank all others, exceeding 
$110 million; but the 90,000 Longshoremen are 
technically broke. Less than 10,000 members belong 
to the Marble, Slate and Terrazzo Workers, but their 
assets approach half a million, while the comparably 
sized Leather Workers have total resources of only 
$21,000. 

By the time this is in print some 52,000 labor 
organizations will have on file with the Labor De- 
partment their required financial statements. A 
tabulation of those first received 2 shows combined 
assets of thirty-two international unions at over 
$321 million, or an average of about $45 per member. 
But for the Leather Workers the average is only 
$2.12, while it is $183 for every Mine Worker. The 
much-publicized Teamsters have the largest mem- 
bership, 1,418,000, and the second largest assets, 


2 Business Week, June 4, 1960. 














more than $38 million; but their average per member 
is only $27. 

Local unions have similar variations—some spend 
all their money; others build up assets. 

Incidentally, the figures given here include death 
benefits, strike funds, and other special accounts 
which vary from one union to another. The size of 
the Mine Workers’ assets is accounted for by its wel- 
fare policies, including ownership of ten hospitals. 
Accumulated assets do not necessarily reflect finan- 
cial power available for a contest with management. 
To complete the picture, look at the estimate that the 
financial assets of all labor unions in the country— 
local, regional, and international—total about 6 per 
cent of the assets of General Motors alone. 

When it comes to the use of funds in support of 
a strike, the discrepancy in the financial power of a 
union and a corporation or industry is even sharper. 
Last year during the rubber strikes against major 
companies the treasurer of the Rubber Workers 
told me the cost to the international was running 
about $250,000 a week. The Steelworkers spent more 
than six million dollars on their strike, while their 
total assets are currently only twenty-six million.’ 
By contrast, plans of the steel industry for 1960 
include spending sixteen hundred million dollars 
($1.6 billion) for replacement, modernization, and 
expansion of plants and equipment. 


e Is union power dangerous because it has de- 
veloped a labor monopoly of jobs? Or is this, too, 
part of the mythology of the stereotype? 

First of all, the AFL-CIO (American Federation 
of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organizations) is 
in no sense a labor monopoly. Except with its own 
employees, of whom the clerical staff belongs to the 
Office Employees International Union, it does no col- 
lective bargaining. The thousands of labor contracts 
signed each year are, for the most part, between 
single employers and local unions ranging from a 
few members to a few thousand. Even the “national” 
bargaining in autos and steel deals with separate 
companies separately. 

The AFL-CIO has 135 separate constituent na- 
tional and international unions, but there are also 
49 others not affiliated, some of them in three smaller 
federations. Here the situation is much as it is in 
the Protestant church world, with the largest num- 
ber of denominations affiliated with the National 
Council of Churches and others independent or af- 
filiated with other “federations” such as the National 
Association of Evangelicals. 

The AFL-CIO speaks for organized labor in a 
manner and degree comparable to the National 
Council as Protestant spokesman. Both are federa- 
tions, with international unions and denominations 
fixing their own sometimes divergent policies and 
running their own affairs. Neither can realistically 
be called a monopoly. 


V——— ee 
®It may be interesting to note that in this union all staff salaries 


P when a national strike begins and resume only when it ends. . 


* Business Week, April 30, 1960. 


Further, to have a labor monopoly, a labor union 
would need complete job control, which no union 
has. In a few industries unionization reaches to 90 
or 95 per cent, but in all nonagricultural employ- 
ment combined only 30 per cent of the workers 
belong to unions. Not only so, but the rate of union 
organization is trailing the growth of the work force. 
From 1956 to 1958 union membership actually de- 
clined by half a million.® 


e Corruption in labor unions is no myth. It has 
been proved. Labor itself has recognized the prob- 
lem. (It set up the Ethical Practices Committee 
long before the establishment of the McClellan Com- 
mittee.) The AFL-CIO has dealt drastically and 
courageously with the issue.* But that corruption 
in unions is widespread or worse than that of the 
business world is definitely a myth. It is no more the 
truth to say, “Labor leaders are a bunch of crooks,” 
than to say, “Church members are all hypocrites.” 

That there are some misleaders, some corrupt 
officials, some scoundrels among eighteen million 
unionists should hardly be a surprise. But the efforts 
of the vast majority to clean them out is a some- 
what unusual phenomenon. No comparable effort 
has been made by business groups to carry out 
self-discipline. 

The intensive probing by the McClellan Commit- 
tee turned up a figure of ten million dollars in 
union money misused for personal gain or stolen 
outright over the last fifteen years. But last year 
alone employers illegally kept $250 million withheld 
from wages for income taxes and Social Security, 
failing to turn it in to the federal government after 
they were entrusted with it. 

Life? has estimated that the amount spent in the 
business world for commercial bribes, kickbacks, 
and similar unethical business expenses comes to 
five billion dollars annually—five hundred time’ the 
fifteen-year estimate for labor. Yet I would say that 
there has been more troubled conscience in the 
labor world over the ten million than in the business 
world over the five billion. 

The notorious abuse of expense accounts has often 
made them, in the vernacular, “swindle sheets.” 
U. S. News and World Report ® sets the figure of the 
“expense account scandal” at $1.5 billion a year, 
with the government losing $700 million in taxes 
as a result. Bank employees number about as many 
as union officers, and bank embezzlement is about 
as frequent as misappropriation of labor funds. 
There is no defense for the latter any more than for 
bank embezzlement; but labor’s case should be seen 
in perspective, not as an isolated phenomenon. 

The problem of corruption is the problem of our 
whole society, not of labor unions only. And it is 
true that a good deal of labor corruption has been 
possible only through the collusion of employers. 

5 U, 8. Department of Labor, Directory of National and International 
Labor Unions in the United States (December, 1959), page 9. 

® Expulsion of the Teamsters Union cost the AFL-CIO $900,000 in 
annual per capita taxes and caused severe financial problems. 


7 October 14, 1957. 
8 January 25, 1960. 








e Another myth about labor concerns its political 
power. Labor wants to “take over the country,” it 
has been said. What is the truth about labor in 
politics? 

First, while there are a few in labor who would 
like to see a labor party, the vast majority in the 
labor movement are firmly committed to our present 
system. There are some who consistently follow the 
Republican Party. The bulk of trade-union support, 
however, goes to the Democratic Party because of 
preference for its labor policies. Nevertheless, liberal 
Republicans are frequently supported over conserva- 
tive Democrats. 

Second, the views of labor leaders do not neces- 
sarily result in votes of the same kind by rank-and- 
file members. There is no more a labor vote than 
there is a Protestant vote or a business vote. Al- 
though the AFL-CIO endorsed Stevenson in 1956, 
millions of labor votes went for Eisenhower. Another 
notable example is the 1948 campaign in Ohio to 
unseat Senator Robert A. Taft. Despite tremendous 
efforts by leaders, union members gave him a 
majority of their votes. 

Third, workers are notoriously poor voters. A 
vast amount of labor’s political effort goes to the 
mechanics of simply getting persons to register and 
vote. Surveys indicate that the average blue-collar 
worker group, unprodded by special drives, has a 
voter ratio of only about one out of three. On the 
other hand, high-income professional and executive 
groups score in the 90’s on percentages of those 
who vote. Intensive labor get-out-the-vote drives 
have raised worker participation, but trade-union 
voters are still far from realizing the potential 
power they might have at the polls. 


@ One could go on with some other myths, such as 
the popular belief that unions charge enormous 
initiation fees and dues. A survey of AFL-CIO 
affiliates this year found that the overall average of 
initiation fees for seventy-eight unions replying was 
$7.50, although two reported an average fee of $250. 
Presumably these were in the construction trades; 
the highly skilled crafts have used high fees to 
prevent overcrowding the trade. But in mass-pro- 
duction unions the usual fee is about five dollars. 

Monthly dues in sixty-three reporting unions 
average $3.50, although a dozen—mostly with pen- 
sion, death, or strike benefits—required $6 a month 
or more. For all dues payers, by the way, the AFL- 
CIO itself receives only five cents per month, a uni- 
form per capita fee for all affiliates. 

What about the belief that unions are out to fight 
management, to win the “class struggle,” to force 
employers to the wall, and to take over economic 
control? Except for a few union leaders in the 
groups expelled by the CIO a dozen years ago on 
charges of Communist leadership, practically none 
believe in the Marxist “class struggle” theory. They 
will battle management at the bargaining table and 
on the picket line, if need be, for economic gains in 
a specific situation; but in the context of general 
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economic and union goals they have as thorough 
a belief in the American economic system as the 
rest of us. 


e@ There are many instances on record of unions — 
taking voluntary temporary wage cuts to help a 
hard-pressed business stay alive or lending money 
from their treasury when banks would not take the 
risk. A Connecticut hat company is still in business 
because the union bought a controlling interest 
when it was ready to close a couple of years ago 
with a loss of three hundred jobs—and it is in the 
black today. In other instances union-management 
co-operation has brought order to formerly chaotic 
conditions, as in the clothing industry, where uni- 
form wage scales have killed the sweatshop. 

Then again, some people, including church mem- 
bers, have the impression that labor leaders are 
more or less atheists or at least are not often church 
members. This may be because there are few, if any, 
labor leaders in the particular church they attend. 
Yet a survey a few years ago showed 90 per cent of 
the top two hundred AFL and CIO leaders were 
church members—a far greater percentage than in 
the total population. 

George Meany, a Roman Catholic, has received 
the Laetare Medal of Notre Dame as an outstanding 
layman. Two labor leaders of my acquaintance have 
been named Churchman of the Year by their area 
councils of churches in Washington and Detroit. 
The former director of the seven-million-member 
Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO, Al- 
bert Whitehouse, was vice-president of the National 
Council of Churches for a three-year term. 

Union members have often told me of their church 
work as Sunday-school teachers, official-board mem- 
bers, building-committees members, and so on. One 
survey has shown 58 per cent of unionists as church 
members; the national figure for all persons in 1958 
was only 61 per cent. 


@ What is the truth, then, if we discard the myths? 

The plain truth is that labor-union members are 
just about the same kind of people as the rest of 
us. And what do they really want? Samuel Gompers 
put it this way: 

“What does labor want? It wants the earth and 
the fullness thereof. There is nothing too precious, 
there is nothing too lofty, too ennobling unless it 
is within the scope and comprehension of labor’s 
aspirations and wants .. . We want more school 
houses and less jails; more books and less arsenals; 
more learning and less vice; more constant work 
and less crime; more leisure and less greed; more 
justice and less revenge; in fact, more of the op- 
portunities to cultivate our better natures, to make 
manhood more noble, womanhood more beautiful, 
and childhood more happy and bright.” 

That statement is as true today as ever. In labor’s 
searching to bring it to fulfillment, we all need to 
understand one another, to reconcile our differences, 
and to work together for the common good. 
















Thanksgiving 
Remembrance 


At our Thanksgiving table 

Above the turkey and the dressing, 
Father bowed his head down low 
Giving thanks for every blessing. 


And | shall remember 

Every year that comes, 

More than cranberries or spiced, red cherries, 

Than cured hams or candied yams; 

More than the fresh-tossed greens and lima beans, 
Than the tendered brisket or fluffy biscuit, 

More than the celery hearts and pumpkin-tarts, 














Than pickled beets and cookie-sweets; 
| shall remember 








Each November 












Our father at the table 

Above the turkey and the dressing, 
With head humbly bowed 

Giving thanks for every blessing. 











—Mildred Shacklett 








F ROM its earliest days in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land to the present moment Methodism has given 
laymen considerable opportunities for leadership. 
Perhaps this accounts in large part for the vigor 
and rapid growth of the societies that eventually 
became The Methodist Church. For lay leadership 
in the church is one logical expression of the Prot- 
estant doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 
If each can minister significantly to others, why 
limit leadership to a relatively few ordained clergy- 
men? So John Wesley’s practice of using lay 
preachers was not mere expediency; it was—and 
still is—theologically sound. 

In our time laymen can say with complete truth- 
fulness, “The church is ours.” From the smallest 
local church to the General Conference, laymen 
share with ministers the responsibility for planning 
and carrying out the church’s program of missions, 
Christian education, and social action. They staff 
the church school; they compose the choir; they plan 
a total program for the church and raise the funds 
to finance that program. In short, laymen carry a 
large part of the leadership load in The Methodist 
Church. 


Locat-CHuRCH LEADERSHIP 


This brings us quickly to the question, What 
makes a good leader? What are the qualities that 
should characterize those persons to whom we en- 
trust the leadership of our church? 

Perhaps a good starting point in answering this 
question is the disciplinary definition of stewards: 
“Stewards shall be persons of genuine Christian 
character who love the church and are competent 
to administer its affairs.” 

This statement contains several ideas. First, the 
focus is on Christian character rather than on 
wealth or prominence in the community. Second, 
it stresses the motive of love of the church rather 
than a desire to exercise power over others. And 
third, it underlines the importance of selecting per- 
sons who have the ability to carry on the church’s 
business in a competent manner. Since a consider- 
able degree of personal maturity is required, the 
Discipline states that elective stewards shall be not 
less than eighteen years old. 

After working in the church or in any voluntary 
agency for a number of years one notes that a good 
leader is not necessarily a person who always wants 
to be in the limelight or who habitually prefers 
talking rather than listening to others. In fact, it 
usually happens that the person who will prove 
to be the best leader is one who has frequently 
been a good follower and can carry out plans 
arrived at by group discussion; who, when on a 
committee, can co-operate with the chairman and 
with the other committee members; and who will 
work wholeheartedly without concern about who 
receives the credit for a job well done. 





Mr. Cioup is editor of older-youth publications, Editorial 
Division, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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Needless to say, such leaders have to be sought 
out and trained for responsibilities in the church. 
Most local churches have a scarcity of ready-made 
leaders. Without a continuing program of leadership 
education in the local church, more and more jobs 
rest on fewer and fewer shoulders until—if depicted 
graphically—the church would look like a pyramid 
resting on its point rather than on its broad base. 
This is bad, both for the local church and for the 
overworked individuals who carry the load of 
leadership. 

A few years ago I knew a wonderful woman 
who simply couldn’t say No to any request that 
was made of her in the name of the church. The 
pastor, the church school, the Woman’s Society, and 
several other groups had her tagged as a “willing 
worker.” They eased their consciences by repeating 
the old saying, “If you want a job done, ask a busy 
person to do it.” The result? She was struggling 
along under thirteen jobs until one day she had a 
heart attack—and had to give up every one of them. 

There was, as you might imagine, much weeping 
and wailing—for there were thirteen positions to 
be filled, and no one had been trained to take over 
these jobs. The church’s unwitting sin, in this in- 
stance, was twofold: It exploited Mrs. Willing 
Worker to the point of inflicting serious personal 
harm on her. At the same time it deprived twelve 
other persons of contributing to the life of the 
church through leadership. : 

We would like to believe that this is a unique 
case. But unfortunately the problem of a narrow 
base of leadership in the local church is widespread 
throughout America. What can be done about it? 

First of all, any local church can begin by taking 
stock of its leadership potential. Does your church 
have a church-school class for young adults? If so, 
it is very likely that these persons would be quite 
willing—even eager—to study in order to prepare 
for roles of leadership in the church. 

At one time I worked in a church with a member- 
ship of about fourteen hundred members. Yet it was 
chronically confronted by a shortage of teachers 
and counselors for the youth and children’s divisions 
of the church school. 

It so happened that there was a young-adult class 
composed of 106 members who were sitting like 
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bumps on a log, being lectured to week by week. 

The class had a long and venerable history; it 
seemed never to have occurred to the church’s 
leaders that here was a rich vein of leadership gold 
to be mined and refined. Yet when these young 
adults were confronted with the need for workers 
in the church school and challenged to go into 
leadership-education classes at the regular church- 
school hour to prepare for roles of leadership, 
ninety-seven persons responded! With this new sup- 
ply of leaders to draw upon, the church school took 
a new lease on life. As a by-product the young adults 
began to feel that the church was really theirs—that 
they were not just “visitors.” 


Tue OFFICIAL BOARD 


The effectiveness of an official board is largely 
dependent on its leadership. The official board, 
which is the administrative body of the local church, 
is responsible to the quarterly conference. This 
board includes the church’s stewards, trustees, 
pastor or pastors, deaconesses, and a number of 
officers of the local church who are designated as 
“ex officio stewards.” This last group includes the 
chairmen of the various commissions, the church- 
school superintendent, the lay members of the 
annual conference, and presidents of such groups 
as the Methodist Youth Fellowship, the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, and Methodist Men. 
The official board is a truly representative group 
in any Methodist church, large or small. 

But what does the official board do? Its duties 
are spelled out in the Discipline (paragraphs 213- 
216). This solemn and sweeping responsibility in- 
volves “the administration of the affairs of the local 
church, both spiritual and temporal,” and the care- 
ful planning of “the local church’s total program.” 
In practice this includes the setting of the pastor’s 
salary and provision for the financial needs of the 
church; promotion of the program of lay activities 
in harmony with the suggestions of the General 
Board of Lay Activities; provision for a program 
of visitation of the church’s constituency; and— 
under the direction of the pastor—examination of 
every aspect of the church’s work, with an eye to 
making it increasingly effective. 

Some churches work toward training leaders for 
the future by having “junior official boards.” These 
boards are given several actual responsibilities, so 
they are not just a matter of play-acting. But what- 
ever the method, the objective is the same: to help 
persons develop their leadership abilities so that 
each can contribute his full measure to the life of 
the church. 


Five CoMMISSIONS 


Five major commissions plan and supervise the 
work of the local church. Here is a point where 
leadership is both specific and important. So let’s 
look at the work of these commissions. 

The commission on membership and evangelism, 
in addition to several ex officio members, has a min- 
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imum of six elected persons. Its duty shall be 
“to seek out the unsaved and the unchurched in 
the community, and to exercise all diligence that 
they may be led into a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and into the fellowship of the church. It shall 
also be the duty of the commission to seek out the 
inactive and negligent members of the local church, 
and to use all laudable means to restore them to 
active participation in the church’s life and fellow- 
ship.” } 

It should be apparent that the work of this com- 
mission calls for dedicated leadership of the highest 
order. Its members are called upon to help set a 
tone of evangelistic earnestness for the whole con- 
gregation and to implement this concern through a 
continuing program of visitation, through the forma- 
tion of prayer groups, through the distribution of 
devotional literature such as The Upper Room, 
through the formation of Fishermen’s Clubs, and 
through co-operating with the commissions on educa- 
tion and missions in the organization of new 
churches. This is a tall order, yet one that, if taken 
seriously, will inevitably deepen one’s own spiritual 
life as he seeks to make the Christian faith and 
way known to others. 

The work of the commission on education is many- 
sided. Included in its membership as ex officio 
members are representatives of the church’s or- 
ganizations fer men, women, and youth, together 
with members at large. This commission has the 
responsibility of giving “general direction to all the 
educational work of the church.” 

Specifically this work includes enlisting, training, 
and election of teachers and counselors; planning 
the work of the church school; providing study 
groups in marriage and Christian homemaking for 
parents and young people; securing financial under- 
girding for the church school; providing buildings 
and equipment for the use of the church school; 
and supervising the literature and audio-visual ma- 
terials used in the church’s program of Christian 
education. 

In addition, if the facilities and staff warrant it, 
the commission may provide a weekday nursery 
school or kindergarten as a part of the church school. 
In areas of our country where public programs for 
preschool children are not provided, these church- 
sponsored programs render a valuable service to 
church members and to the community. 

Christian education is an aspect of the church’s 
program in which a great number of laymen can 
provide leadership. These leadership opportunities 
are as varied as the talents that persons possess. 
Teaching, counseling, music—both vocal and in- 
strumental—administration, art and dramatics, and 
a variety of other skills can be channeled con- 
structively through the church school. The main 
roadblocks to be cleared away are inertia and lack 
of imagination in putting talents to use. The satis- 
faction of seeing children or youth whom we have 


1 Diecipline of The Methodist Church, 1960, paragraph 220. 
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taught grow into fine young adulthood is tre- 
mendous. 

Capturing the imagination of the church member- 
ship with the story of the Christian church’s mission 
in the world is the challenging task of the commis- 
sion on missions. This commission is composed of 
at least three elected members plus several ex 
officio members, such as the chairman of Christian 
outreach of the MYF and the secretary of missionary 
education of the WSCS. This commission’s task is 
threefold: education, action, financial support. 

Specifically, this commission is responsible for 
distributing missionary literature, for planning a 
church-wide school of missions, for giving leader- 
ship in missionary projects in the community, and 
for helping raise funds in the church for World 
Service and especially for missions. 

I have seen local-church commissions that became 
so concerned about the world mission of the church 
that their entire congregation was caught up in their 
spirit of enthusiasm. In these cases, without sacrific- 
ing other aspects of their program, the churches 
assumed the full support of one or more missionaries. 
Leadership given through the commission on mis- 
sions can have world-wide consequences. 

The commission on stewardship and finance also 
works under the authority and direction of the offi- 
cial board. In addition to at least three elected 
members, it has these ex officio members: pastor, 
church lay leader, director of stewardship, financial 
secretary, church treasurer, and chairmen of the 
other commissions. 

This commission is responsible for promoting and 
cultivating Christian stewardship and administering 
the financial program of the local church. 

Stewardship is sometimes given a rather narrow 
meaning, denoting only the use of one’s money. In 
a broader sense it acknowledges God as the source 
of one’s life, all personal abilities, and all material 
resources and our obligation to use them for his 
glory and for the welfare of mankind. 

“Stewardship . . . requires the offering of oneself 
and the sharing of one’s abilities in the work of the 
organized agencies of the church and community 
which serve Kingdom interests. 

“Christian stewardship inevitably expresses itself 
in one’s daily economic experiences and in all life 
and service.” 2 

To be effective, a church must have a sound 
financial base. Persons who possess insight and 
ability in financial matters can find few places in 
life where voluntary leadership will benefit so many 
people as directly as in the church. 

Most modern Methodist ministers can testify that 
no adequate church program could be supported by 
“plate collections” alone. The backbone of the 
church’s budget consists of pledges, paid on regularly 
by members of the congregation. There is nothing 
unspiritual about a systematic approach to giving 
or about the church’s attempt to put its budget on 


® Discipline, paragraph 1614. 


a businesslike basis. In fact, early in the Book of 
Acts (6:1-6) we see the election of the Christian 
church’s first financial officers—including Stephen, 
who became the church’s first martyr. 

Today Methodist churches seek to encourage 
their congregations to give regularly and systemati- 
cally through making an every-member canvass. 
It is the experience of many laymen that helping 
conduct such a canvass is not just a business matter 
but results in a deepening spiritual life as they 
ponder the meaning of stewardship of life and pos- 
sessions and as they present the church’s budget to 
fellow members in terms of the church’s mission to 
the community and to the world. 

Following the creation of the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns, the 1960 General Conference made 
provision for a local-church commission on Chris- 
tian social concerns. It shall have four or more 
elected members, as well as certain ex officio mem- 
bers. 

“The commission shall develop and promote pro- 
grams and study and action projects in the following 
areas of Christian social concern: temperance, 
health, and welfare; peace and world order; and 
human relations and economic affairs.” ® 

Under the leadership of this commission a local 
church can be a stronger force for justice and 
righteousness in the community, as well as in the 
nation and the world. 


OTHER LEADERSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


This does not exhaust the list of leadership possi- 
bilities in the local church’s program. Rather, it is a 
sketch of the big outlines. In the Discipline (para- 
graphs 276, 278) you will find a list of optional com- 
missions and committees—on worship, good litera- 
ture, music, and so forth. I would point out one 
thing: Committees should help the church achieve 
its goals, not weight it down with useless machinery. 
Perhaps the modern tendency to streamlining might 
also be applied with profit to the committee structure 
of the local church. 

Anyone who has grown up in church choirs will 
understand when we single this out as a particularly 
rewarding form of leadership that laymen can pro- 
vide in the life of the church. Singing in a choir not 
only helps the congregation worship; it oftentimes 
intensifies the worship experience of the choir 
member himself. The friendships that develop among 
the choir members through week-by-week periods 
of rehearsal and services of worship may be one of 
the finest expressions of Christian fellowship. In 
many Methodist churches the experience of singing 
praises to God through the choir may be begun in 
early childhood and continued throughout one’s 
life. For such persons the psalmist’s declaration in 
104:33 is a personal vow: 


I will sing to the Lorn as long as I live; 
I will sing praise to my God while I have being. 


8 Diecipline, paragraph 274. 
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Many people believe that the only experiences 
worth consideration are quantitative ones. They be- 
lieve in the measurable world of science. They be- 
lieve also in the quantitative world of business. 

Religion accepts the material world as a matter 
of course. It is the context within which we live. 
These quantitative experiences give us pleasure, 
confidence, and comfort. We could not live without 
them. 


I 


Religion recognizes, however, that the world of 
artistic and religious values also is profoundly real. 
Even a person dealing with the quantitative things 
of life is surrounded by a natural beauty that, while 
stimulating his senses, also stimulates the higher 
centers of his brain. Such stimulation leads to inner 
appreciation of religion and beauty and to outward 
expression in terms of goodness and art. 

One form of this natural beauty is sound. We hear 
and love the bird sounds, wind sounds, water 
sounds, and voice sounds. Walk through any forest 
and listen to the variety of the bird sounds. Hear 
the sighing of the wind in the pine tops or the 
rustling of the poplar leaves. Hear the splash of 
water as it rushes over the rocks. Listen to the 
human voice as it repeats the twenty-third Psalm 





Dr. SEIDENSPINNER is pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
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or expresses other memorable and _ beautiful 
thoughts. Yes, even a person whose day is devoted 
to business, to production, to engineering, or to 
household management will respond to the natural 
beauty of such sounds. 

Some natural beauty comes to us in a visual way: 
the color and composition of the out-of-doors, flam- 
ing sunsets, the simple landscape of a farm and a 
cluster of buildings against a hill, a seascape that 
brings before the eye the seemingly illimitable vast- 
ness of the ocean or lake. 

To this natural beauty poets and artists respond. 
They capture sound and color and composition and 
crystallize them into permanent forms of art. At 
the heart of every poem and novel, every painting, 
every lyric, and every symphony is this natural 
beauty that has been given permanent form 
through an interpretive process of creation. 

Poets and artists are not the only people, how- 
ever, who respond to such natural beauty. The busy 
home manager who seeks to keep her household in 
good condition, who loves her children and rears 
them with intelligence and tenderness, responds to 
this beauty. Witness her flower garden surrounding 
the house, her decorative touch in the living room, 
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her artistic flower arrangements upon the table. 

In like manner the businessman, the engineer, 
and the craftsman at the workbench also respond. 
The fishing trips they take satisfy not only their 
need for fellowship and recreation but also their 
need for beauty. They enjoy the colors and the 
sounds of the out-of-doors. In their leisure hours 
many of them turn to sketching and painting, to 
high-fidelity recordings, to singing in a choir or 
chorus, to photography, or to a host of experiences 
in the realm of beauty. 

The truth is that the arts that bring us to beauty 
and the religion that leads us to God give us in- 
sights into some abiding values of life. These values 
are expressed in friendship, devotion to great ideals, 
unselfish quest for goodness, and creation and enjoy- 
ment of fine arts. ; 

Who will deny that these experiences are real? 
What about that religious experience in his sickroom 
in Kobe when Kagawa was given up to die? In 
that moment of seeming utter finality and hopeless- 
ness the holy light of God streamed into Kagawa’s 
life through the beauty of the Psalter, through the 
sunlight that filled the room, and through the faith 
to which he was dedicated and carried him over the 


crisis. No laboratory test could ever reveal the 
joyous results, the healing power, and the confident 
faith in the future that religion brought to Kagawa 
at that moment. 

How could you measure Father Damien’s ministry 
to the leper colony at Molokai in Hawaii? He died 
of leprosy in 1889 after a long ministry to those 
diseased and isolated persons. What prompted him 
to make this personal sacrifice? No laboratory ex- 
periment could ever reveal the inner motivation, 
the wonderful expression of religion, that made 
such a ministry possible. 

How would you use the quantitative method in 
evaluating Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus? A photo- 
static copy of the original composition, a measure- 
ment of the volume of sound the choir makes in 
singing this chorus, would not reveal the meaning 
of the Hallelujah Chorus. The tremendous affirma- 
tion of faith that Christ shall reign forever and ever 
is a qualitative union of beauty and religion. 

How would you subject to laboratory analysis or 
to a proper audit Wordsworth’s “Lines Composed a 
Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey’? 


These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 


E. F. Carroll 
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Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration: ... 


Psychologists have attempted to measure some of 
these experiences of religion and beauty, but they 
have not been very successful. Neither esthetics 
nor theology can be reduced to analysis and 
measurement, for these experiences are in the realm 
of nonmeasurable qualitative experience. 

In spite of this fact, however, these qualitative 
experiences in the world of values are very real— 
so real that some people make profound sacrifices 
in order to claim them. 

Do you remember how the Book of Daniel sets 
this forth? It speaks of a stalwart faith that refused 
to knuckle under to the demands of the state. 
These Jewish people felt that their God would be 
able to deliver them from the fiery furnace. Said 
they, “But if not, be it known to you, O king, that 
we will not serve your gods or worship the golden 
image which you have set up.” 

This kind of response has nothing to do with 
business or a laboratory. It exists in another dimen- 
sion of values. 


II 


Because religion and the fine arts have this 
qualitative value in common, religion has nourished 
the creation and enjoyment of beauty. 

Some arts record and conserve. These are the 
narrative arts, such as the old stories of Israel 
and the later stories of the early Christian church 
found in the Bible. Many a modern novel also seeks 
to record and to conserve. Such a novel is Carl 
Sandburg’s Remembrance Rock. It tells again the 
marvelous story of the settlement of America, the 
flaming spirit of independence which sought political 
freedom for the colonies, and the glorious vision 
of the colonists. 

Some arts are inspirational. The Psalms do not 
tell stories; they express deep feeling. In the 
twenty-third Psalm one finds religious security. 
In the fifty-first Psalm one finds release for his 
feelings of guilt. In Psalms 150 the opportunity is 
given to thank almighty God and to praise him 
forever. The anthems of adoration sung in our 
churches are created by an interpretive union of 
beauty and religion. 

Other arts are created to set forth man’s reflection 
and his intuitive insights. All of us think about the 
meaning of life, but not all of us have the artistic 
skill to express the results of our thinking. 

Some people have this skill. As a result we have 
the Letters of Paul, the Book of Job, and the Letter 
to the Hebrews, which reflect deep insights into 
the meaning of God and man. 

Sometimes painting does this. Consider Picasso’s 
famous “Guernica.” Guernica, a village in northern 
Spain, was wiped out in 1937 by Fascist planes. The 
agony, the awful sense of destruction, and the mad- 
dening meaninglessness of this mass murder so 
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affected Picasso that he produced this painting in 
which we see the fierce fiery symbols of destruction 
and the terrific jungle of chaos that war inevitably 
brings. Picasso is expressing his intuitive insight 
into the fact that we live in a terrifying age with 
no real answers to the needs of the soul. 

On the other hand, some art is created to set 
forth new and better possibilities of living. The 
prophets of the Old Testament, the writers of the 
Gospels, the poetry and paintings and choral music 
of our own day which point to the haunting vision 
of the City of God, give us hope. This hope comes 
not from the laboratory but from religious insight, 
from the deep faith that almighty God is also Lord 
and Judge of history. 

Take such a contemporary anthem as The Cry of 
God. How wonderfully the union of beauty and 
religion enables the poetry of Virginia Collins and 
the musical composition of Morten J. Luvaas to 
set forth the qualitative insights of religion! 


Rise, my People! 

Hear me in the stillness of your hearts; 
Hear me in the sanctuary of your souls; 
Hear me at the altar of your minds: 

The Earth is lovely still; 

Sacred are its vast silences; 

Wonderful still are my simplest creations, 
Wonderful are you! } 


III 

The greatest of all man’s moments of beauty is 
that hour when art and religion meet. At the heart 
of every worship service is the religious perception 
that almighty God is alive and ready to meet the 
worshiper at the point of holy fellowship. 

The problem is to select those basic forms of 
beauty which will express best the wonder of this 
religious perception. The solution of this problem 
results in an order of worship. 

There is nothing casual about an order of wor- 
ship if it really fulfills its fumction. It takes into 
account both the psychological processes involved 
in this meeting between God and men and the 
movement of artistry which will make this meeting 
possible. Then this order of worship is filled and 
clothed with color and life and contemporary mean- 
ing by hymns, prayers, Scripture readings, sermon, 
and anthems. It then must be interpreted in a living 
way to a congregation by choristers, organist, and 
minister who are sensitive to the wonder of it all. 

The price of true worship is high in terms of 
effort on the part of leaders and congregation. The 
resulting experience of God, however, is well worth 
the effort. That the union of religion and beauty 
can make possible the fellowship of God and men 
is a wonder beyond all expression. Emerging from 
such an experience of worship, we know once more 
that life is tremendously worth the living. 





1 Copyright 1945 by Summy-Birchard Publishing Company. 
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SoMETIMES—no matter how good we are at say- 
ing things—we just cannot find the right way to say 
what needs saying. 

Take the subject of forgiveness, for instance. 
How do you tell a class about forgiveness? You 
can give definitions and quote great men and sing 
proper songs. And still, you feel, all the words you 
have used have not really said what needed to be 
expressed. 

Or take the history of the church. You report 
all the facts, piling word on word, until all heroes 
and martyrs are accounted for and every new 
denomination is tucked away in its proper slot. But 
you are sure that much of the fire and sparkling 
glory in the church’s history is still not expressed. 
Somehow words fail you. 

What do you do? 

You try a new way—you try to show what you 
have not been able to tell. 

For instance, take the problem you had in ex- 
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pressing what forgiveness really means. Suppose 
you had known about a thirteen-minute film, The 
Brothers,! that could help your class move into a 
discussion of what it means to forgive when you 
have been wronged. From the very beginning the 
problems of Jack and Harry Barker might have 
been so intriguing to your class that the problem 
of forgiveness would have been dealt with in 
surprising depth by persons you had never even 
hoped would join the discussion. 

Or suppose when you finished teaching the unit 
on the history of the Christian church, you had 
thought to share with your class an exciting church 
film, Fire Upon the Earth.? This half-hour brilliant 
color presentation of the sweep of God’s men down 
through the centuries to our own day never fails 
to get its message across. It can communicate for 
you what you simply cannot get across with words 
alone. It uses the art of the motion-picture film to 


1 The Brothers, 16mm, black and white, from the “Talk Back Series” 
of TRAFCO. Rental, $5 from any Cokesbury store. 

2 Fire Upon the Earth, 16mm, color, 26 minutes, produced by the 
United Presbyterian Church. Rental, $10 from any Cokesbury store. 
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inspire its viewers in a way you could hardly match 
with a lecture. 

There are, you see, resources that can help you 
teach—resources that move beyond the limits of 
common words to carry deep and persuasive mes- 
sages to those persons whom you are trying to teach. 

These resources include not only motion-picture 
films but several others, including filmstrips, 
slide sets, and records. These four media carry the 
main weight of what we call the audio-visual re- 
sources for education today. These are the “A-V’s” 
you hear so much about. 

But they do not exhaust the wealth of teaching 
resources. Such humble articles as the chalkboard, 
the map, the graph, and even the flannel board are 
also at your service. You often find specific sugges- 
tions concerning the ways in which these resources 
can enrich your teaching as you use your teacher’s 
helps from month to month. The prominence and 
easy availability of projected resources—the 16mm 
motion-picture film and the 35mm filmstrip and 
slide—lead us to take a closer look at how to use 
them. 


AvupIo-VIsuALS CAN— 

These projected images can take you and your 
class where you have never been before and where 
you would never otherwise get to go. Where shall 
it be? Perhaps a visit by way of film or filmstrip to 
the Holy Land® or to the heart of Africa or to 
Martin Luther’s pulpit. Both time and space yield 
to your need: The past can be seen as easily as the 
present, the faraway as easily as the nearby. 

These resources can help focus the attention of 
your entire group upon one sharp center of concern. 
By visualizing the concern being discussed, the class 
finds it easier to talk about these issues. Valuable 
time is not lost in a needless effort to establish a 
common target for discussion. 

They can use the powers of the artist to inspire 
the class in a way you are not able to do. With 
music and photography—sound and sight—wed in 
unique ways, an audience gives itself to the spell of 
the picture with results hard to achieve in any 
other way. 

They can give specific content to abstract ideas, as 
we have already seen. You can talk just so long 
about forgiveness or justice or love. The time comes 
when you must show what you mean. And when 
you do, there comes new clarity and resulting in- 
sight. 

Films and filmstrips can help bring your class to 
the point of choosing to act upon an issue. 

They can enhance the few but significant times 
you and your class set aside for informal group 
worship. 

But this is enough. These audio-visual resources 


cannot do everything, after all. 





® Consider the excellent new Family Films series of films (‘Land 
of the Bible” series) and filmstrips (‘Understanding the Bible Lands” 
series). For complete description check The Projector or write to any 
Cokesbury store. 
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AUvuDIO-VISUALS CANNOT— 


These resources cannot take over your job. “Hav- 
ing a film today” does not mean “no lesson today” 
or “no teacher today.” Films and filmstrips, like 
maps and blackboards, are simply helps for you 
to use. Without good teacher planning they are 
useless. 

They cannot make your teaching task one bit 
easier, either. They will make learning much easier. 
But they will not ease your job. For you must ferret 
out just the right film; you must become familiar 
with it and plan the best way to use it; and you 
must be ready to move in whatever direction it 
may lead you and your group. 

Neither will these resources perform a miracle 
and change the attitudes and opinions of your class 
members. There was a time when educators inno- 
cently thought they would. But years of experience 
and many studies have shown that even the best 
film does not convert its audience. You still must 
reach each person in the integrity of his own life. 
He must change from within, willingly. No miracle 
workers are available from the A-V catalogue. 


Proper Use or AUvuDIO-VISUALS 


From what has been said, it should be obvious 
that audio-visuals do indeed offer a wealth of 
resources for the teacher but that the teacher who 
wants to take advantage of them must see them as 
tools of his trade. Learning to use them properly 
is essential. 

Unfortunately many a teacher gets the cart be- 
fore the horse. “I saw a grand film last week at our 
training class,” you might hear a teacher say. “Now 
I’m going to figure out some way to show it to my 
class.” Heaven help the class! 

The very first step in the process is to decide 
what you need in order to teach effectively and 
then to find it. Starting out with the resource and 
forcing it into your plans is like buying a saw and 
then looking around to see if you have any need 
of it. 

Here are three questions which you will need to 
answer: 

1. What do I need? Look over the unit you are 
going to be teaching. Are there spots that would 
be strengthened by being made specific? Are there 
areas that you feel the group will need information 
about? Do you think you might need help in stimu- 
lating discussion on a point or two? Would you like 
to motivate the class to some action or position? 
Do you feel there is a need to inspire the class to a 
higher level of appreciation or understanding? In 
other words, where do you need help in teaching? 
When you decide that, you are ready to begin look- 
ing for materials, and not before. 

2. Where do I find it? Here you will have help, 
for there are several sources to which you can turn 
for guidance. 

First of all, check Forecast. This is the quarterly 
periodical (free for the asking from any Cokesbury 
store, if your church does not already give it to 
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you) that lists for your information a large number 
of recommended audio-visuals, listed by study 
units. At least a month in advance look there for 
the title of the unit you will be teaching. Read the 
description of the films and filmstrips suggested, 
seeing if any of them will fit your need. A word of 
warning: Do not decide to stretch a point and strain 
your plans to make an inappropriate item fit in. 
Better to do without than force an irrelevant hour 
on your class. 

If Forecast checking does not solve your problem, 
turn to the Audio-Visual Resource Guide, a book 
that will become your stand-by if you are serious 
about enriching your teaching with audio-visuals. 
AVRG—as you will come to call it—contains several 
thousand listings of films, filmstrips, and records 
that are usable in Christian education. It is the only 
resource of its kind, either secular or religious. Each 
item is described in detail, and you are given the 
summary rating of some seventy National Council 
of Churches evaluation committees across the 
country. 

Issued every two years, the latest volume is just 
out this fall. It sells for $2.95 and is available from 
any Cokesbury store. In it you will find a compre- 
hensive subject listing. Check here under the 
general heading of the unit you are planning, and 
check all the suggested titles. There will be help 
concerning the usefulness of each title for discussion, 


information, inspiration, motivation, for the various 


age groups. 
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As a companion to the Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide, you will want to have The Projector, the free 
audio-visual catalogue of Cokesbury stores. In its 
pages are listed the many materials you may procure 
from their film libraries. Note that the titles recom- 
mended for use in church-school classes are marked 
“Recommended by the Board of Education.” On 
other items be sure to double-check ratings in 
AVRG. 

3. How do I use the audio-visuals I get? First, 
look at them as soon as they arrive. You need to be 
acquainted with them in detail. Take advantage of 
any relevant suggestions in the leader’s guide that 
may accompany the resource. 

Next, plan the best possible use of the material. 
Will you need to shift plans a bit if the material dif- 
fers slightly from what you had expected? Will 
it lend itself best to use before or after a discussion? 
Are there points of vagueness or controversy (or 
even error) that need to be pointed out to the group? 
Will you want to suggest ideas or situations for 
the class to watch for? Will you want to plan ques- 
tions for discussion following the film? 

Finally, after the class session spend some time 
evaluating the contribution the resource made. Was 
it worthwhile? How could it have been used more 
effectively? Is it the kind of film that ought to be 
seen again? Did it give you specific teaching ideas 
for later sessions? By all means, do not lose the 
values the resource has created. Follow them up in 
any ways that occur to you. 
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Prayer in a Pragmatic Age 


by CHARSTEN CHRISTENSEN 


Tuts is an age of positivism. The criterion of any- 
thing that one can mention, from a ball-point pen 
to a diesel engine, is production. Things, material 
or intangible, are prized for the results they produce, 
for their bearing upon human wants, and for their 
fulfillment of human needs. That dearly held con- 
cept of older times and older lands, sentimental 
value, has had little opportunity to take root in our 
bustling Western world. 

Tell me, cries the man on the street, what the 
things of which you speak so passionately can and 
will do for me, and I in turn will set a definite 
evaluation upon them. 

It is only natural that a material-steeped genera- 
tion wonders out loud: Of what use are these so- 
called spiritual agencies? Does the church fill an 
actual need in today’s program, or is it an obsolete 
growth, like the appendix, that will 
eventually be absorbed without a 
trace into a general humanitarian 
society? What about ancient and 
medieval practices still projected 
and cherished by the present-day 
church? For instance, is there any 
sense to this belief in prayer in a 
hard-boiled, cause-and-effect world? 

It is fortunate that the world’s 
idea of the church is so frequently 
associated with that of prayer. Jesus 
was not merely repeating Isaiah’s 
sentiment when he said, “My house 
shall be called the house of prayer”; 
he was reflecting the feeling of the 
unchurched and even of the antichurch group. 

There is perhaps a very natural explanation: In- 
stinctively the human soul, saved or unregenerate, 
realizes that only the upward reach can really satisfy 
the surgings and cravings of the inner man. It is 
only as these upward reachings express themselves 
in prayer “unuttered or expressed,” only as the 
rising of the soul forsakes the mundane and enters 
the rare and clarified atmosphere of the presence 
of God, that this inborn instinct finds its satisfaction 
and the soul finds its complement. 

No primitive tribe has ever been found that did 
not have a religion. Equally true, no religion has 
ever been found that does not incorporate prayer 
into its very warp and woof. This prayer may be of 
a most corrupt variation. But, stripped of its ap- 
pendages, it becomes prayer in its correct interpreta- 
tion. Because of the universality of religion and its 
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principal component, prayer, we can conclude that 
neither phenomenon is a mere accident or super- 
ficiality in the life of the spirit. Rather, we can con- 
clude that they are of the essence of man’s make-up. 

Prayer cannot be dismissed glibly as mere “wish- 
ful thinking.” No doubt a great deal of what passes 
for prayer is nothing but wishful thinking. Alas that 
this is so! But beyond this immature level is the 
domain of the potent prayer. In its heart and core 
is a strange power that penetrates the impenetrable, 
moves the immovable, congeals the intangible, 
vaporizes the granite barriers of opposition. Here- 
in lies the most noble field of accomplishment. No 
spiritual impact has been made that did not first 
writhe slowly, perhaps painfully, out of the fires 
and forges of prayer. 

Ah, but, says the skeptic, has the power of prayer 
ever been measured in a test tube or 
by a yardstick? The Curies and 
Schweitzers, the Livingstones and 
Lindberghs and Lincolns, wave the 
yardstick of faith in positive answer. 
Myriads of other people affirm this 
truth by the quality of their day- 
by-day living. 

We ask a counter question: Can 
love and loyalty, devotion and pa- 
triotism, beauty and honor, ideal and 
principle, be measured in cubic cen- 
timeter and year and ton? 

Can the intangibles of life—the 
“belongingness” of the home, the 
civic pride in the old home town, 
the reverence and sense of the presence of God in 
the Sunday-morning service—be reduced to an alge- 
braic equation? Can one reduce to units of light the 
understanding, sympathetic smile of the pastor at 
the door or in the pulpit? Can one reduce to decibels 
the earnest vibrations of a pastor’s voice as he pleads 
God’s cause with man? Can one reduce to foot- 
pounds the physical energy a pastor manifests as he 
pleads for the lost at the throne of God? 

Unmeasurable in units understandable by the 
human mind, they are nonetheless real. And so with 
prayer. 

Prayer is practical. Prayer is productive. Prayer 
is pertinent in a pragmatic age. Despite the modern 
scoffer, it is true that 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 
(From “Morte D’Arthur,” by Tennyson) 








ADULT LEADERS # FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 





MEMBERSHIP AND DUTIES 
OF THE ADULT COUNCIL 


THE adult council is composed of representatives of all study groups in 

the local church. This would include representatives from the single young- 
adult study group, married young-adult group, parents’ study group, middle- 
aged adult group, older-adult group, the Sunday Evening Fellowship, and 

any midweek study group, plus a member of the family-life committee. Many 
churches have interest groups that meet on Sunday morning for twelve or 
thirteen weeks for a special study in an area of their concerns. Repre=- 
sentatives from such interest groups would be members of the adult council 
(such interest groups are usually planned and set up by the council). In 

this manner all the various adult-education enterprises in the church are 
represented on the council. 


Each study group or class would want to elect for its representative 
the person who would best represent its work and at the same time would 
best interpret the goals and special activities of the council to the 
class. He should understand the work of the church and seek to correlate 
the class activities with it. He should also be able to relate to the 
programs and projects worked out by the various commissions of the official 
board. This representative may be the president, the teacher, the discus- 
sion leader, or anyone else the class selects. 


The Methodist Men and the Woman's Society of Christian Service should 
each designate a representative to serve on the adult council, as should the 
quarterly-conference committee on hospitals and homes and the committee on 
recreation from the commission on education. The secretary-treasurer of the 
adult division is also 4 member. 


According to the 1960 Discipline the commissions on evangelism, steward- 
ship, missions, and Christian social concerns are to be represented 
on the commission on education. These representatives should also be mem=- 
bers of the adult council and work with it, interpreting the programs of 
missions, evangelism, stewardship, and social concerns to the adult-educa- 
tion leaders in their local church. To help council members do a better job 
of planning adult education, consultants may be added to the council from 
time to time as needed. These persons would be able to interpret special 
problems, projects, and emphases to the group. 
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The adult-division superintendent, in consultation with the church- 
school superintendent, will take the initiative in calling the council to- 
gether. They may want to consult with the chairman of the commission on 
education to see how they may work together and to avoid duplication of 
effort. Since the commission on education has responsibilities in many areas, 
including children's work, youth work, adult work, and leadership develop- 
ment, it will need to delegate a great deal of the development of the adult- 
education program to the adult council. The council may make its own surveys 
and interpret the needs of the adult constituency of the church. 


The council should organize with a chairman, a secretary-treasurer, and 
various committees. The superintendent of the adult division usually serves 
as chairman of the adult council. In case the adult division has no super- 
intendent, it may be chaired by the superintendent of the church school or 
someone else elected by the council. The council may need a research com-= 
mittee to study the needs and concerns of adults in the church constituency. 
The council may need a committee of curriculum development which will study 
not only the needs but also the resources available, seeking to develop new 
units to meet the needs of adults. This committee may also be concerned with 
enlisting teachers and resource leaders, obtaining personnel and supplies, 
as well as designating rooms and scheduling activities for adult groups. 


The council needs to look ahead, devising a plan and program for 
each quarter. By working ahead three months at a time, interest can be 
created in the new program. Suggestions can be worked out well in advance, 
leadership obtained, and activities scheduled. In this way all adult groups 
can know more about the total program of adult education in the local church. 


The council may want a committee on co-ordination to study the rela- 
tionship of its activities to the commissions on evangelism, missions, stew- 
ardship, and social concerns as well as to other agencies in the church. This 
important function would be served if persons from the various commissions 
could work on this committee. They would then be in a position to interpret 
the larger program of the church to leaders of adult classes and groups and 
enlist their co-operation therein. 


The commission on stewardship, for example, may indicate a need for the 
whole church school to be involved in a program of stewardship education 
prior to the every-member canvass. This matter would be talked over in the 
commission on education and decided on as policy. The implementation of the 
adult phase of this educational program would then be delegated to the adult 
council. It would work out ways of developing new understandings and new ways 
of participating in the church's stewardship program. The council would then 
send its plan back to the commission on education and to the commission on 
stewardship. In this way a co-ordinated schedule of activities could be de- 
vised to the end that the council and each commission, class, and group would 
be working according to one plan. The committee on co-ordination would inter- 
pret the various related parts of the plan to the commissions and classes. 


In like manner co-ordinated programs on family life, missionary educa- 
tion, recreation, evangelism, and social concerns may be worked out from 
time to time and shared in by adult classes and groups. All church groups 
would thus be teaching, worshiping, and working together to become the liv- 
ing embodiment of the Spirit of Christ. 











ADVANCED STUDIES = USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 


A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE, by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


LEADER’S SUGGESTIONS uff FRANCIS E. KEARNS 


This month we will continue 
our exploration of major religious 
and ethical ideas, tracing their 
development through the Bible 
and seeking to relate them to the 
modern situation in which we live. 
The basic book for this study is 
A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Adult Student provides sugges- 
tions and questions for the group 
members. ADULT TEACHER offers 
guidance and helps for the leader. 


> Introduction 


These suggestions are not in- 
tended to be exhaustive but are 
for the stimulation of your 
thought and interest in these sig- 
nificant areas. You will need to be 
aware of the concerns of the mem- 
bers of your group in relation 
to these unfolding ideas and the 
implications for their particular 
situations. The. specific needs of 
the group should always be dom- 
inant in your consideration. 

The major theological ideas in 
this study began in early Bible 
times and have been unfolding 
through the centuries; this de- 
veloping process is still at work. 
You will need to trace this growth. 
Such an approach will show the 
relevance of biblical ideas to cur- 
rent life and thought. Encourage 
the reading of other books related 
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to this field of study. Some sug- 
gestions are given on page 47. It 
is always helpful to give specific 
reading assignments. 


P Suggested Outline 

Part I: The Enlarging View of 
God and Man 

[See October issues of Adult 
Student and Apu.tT TEACHER for a 
treatment of Part I.] 


Part II: Expanding View of 
Moral Obligation and of God’s 
Redemptive Work 

A. The struggle to universalize 
the realm of ethical responsibility 

B. An increasing emphasis upon 
the inwardness of the moral life 

C. Early wrestling with the 
problem of suffering 

D. Suffering as a positive and 
redemptive experience 
[Part II is currently treated.] 


Part III: Deepening Spiritual 
Life and the Growing Conviction 
That Life Is Eternal 

[Part II will be treated in De- 
cember. ] 


p> Expanding View of Moral Ob- 
ligation and of God’s Redemptive 
Work 

In this discussion the question 
of what is right and what is wrong 
is raised with a new accent as we 
strive to be Christian in a society 
in which the lives of individuals 
and nations are closely inter- 


twined. In theological thought in- 
creasing attention is being given 
to the redemptive work of God. 
Modern man needs a more ade- 
quate understanding of the way 
in which suffering is woven into 
the pattern of redemption. These 
great questions as related to the 
Bible and to modern living will 
be considered in this study. 


A. The struggle to universalize 
the realm of ethical responsibility 

Begin with a consideration of 
justice, the central ethical concept 
of the Hebrews. How do we in- 
terpret the concept of justice? 
Ask a group member to report on 
what we mean by the justice of 
God and how his justice is re- 
lated to his love and mercy. 

In early Hebrew life and 
thought three limitations nar- 
rowed the range of moral obliga- 
tion. The first of these limitations 
was a confining of moral respon- 
sibility to group members. As- 
sign someone to report on such 
restrictions as found in the Book 
of Deuteronomy. 

Explore the possibilities in- 
volved if high ideals of just con- 
duct within the group are com- 
bined with the absence of a sense 
of moral obligation beyond the 
group. What influences in the He- 
brew people’s situation tended to 
encourage such a restriction? 

Request a member of your 
group to study and report on the 
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areas in our modern living where 
our sense of ethical obligation is 
restricted. To how wide a circle 
of persons is one under obligation 
to be just? How does this re- 
stricting influence operate in time 
of war? Under threat of danger 
do we tend to become “intense 
group loyalists”? What about our 
attitude toward and treatment of 
our enemies? 

There was no obligation to as- 
sure full personal rights for cer- 
tain classes of people within the 
tribal group. Have a report on 
the status of women in early He- 
brew society. How was polygamy 
related to their conception of 
woman? How did the divorce 
laws affect women? How was the 
mother regarded in relation to 
the family? 

Have a brief survey given of 
modern woman’s struggle for her 
rights and her status in our so- 
ciety. Do women have equal 
rights with men? Are equal clergy 
rights practical in the present 
structure of the church? What 
effect does the increasing employ- 
ment of mothers have on our 
home life? 

Request a brief report on the 
attitude of the Bible toward 
slavery. In what sense was this a 
social advance? Was the institu- 
tion of slavery ever questioned 
in the Bible? Discuss the effects 
of slavery on our own nation and 
the resulting problems that now 
confront us. Explore the concept 
of a “stratified society” and how 
it relates to our present social 
situation. 

The limitation of externality is 
ever present in religion and 
ethics. Investigate the emphasis 
upon observance of established 
tribal customs in early Hebrew 
society. Show how this emphasis 
laid the foundation of the legalism 
that characterized the Hebrew re- 
ligion in Jesus’ time. 

How do we interpret morals in 
modern society? What about the 
tendency to look upon them as 
“customary behavior”? Analyze 
modern religious life. How do we 
suffer from the limitation of ex- 
ternality in our worship and prac- 
tice of religion? 
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B. An increasing emphasis upon 
the inwardness of the moral life 

The growing humaneness and 
inwardness of moral life was in- 
fluenced by the great prophets 
and by Jesus. 

An interesting project would 
be for the group members to trace 
the developing attitudes of treat- 
ment of enemies, as reflected in 
the Bible. 

This fascinating story begins 
with the idea that all enemies 
should be killed; it proceeds to 
Jesus’ teaching, “Love your 
enemies.” How did the principle 
of equal retaliation in early days 
indicate progress in the direction 
of good will? In what way was the 
idea that the requiting of evil be- 
longed to God an enlargement of 
thought toward greater humane- 
ness? What is involved today in 
the practice of Jesus’ command 
that we love our enemies? 

In the development of ideas in 
the Old Testament the widening 
range of moral obligation went 
hand in hand with growth toward 
monotheism. Ask one of your 
group to report on this enlarging 
relationship as found in the 
writings of the prophets as it 
reached its height during the 
Exile. How did the return from 
the Exile force the Hebrew people 
back into an attitude of narrow 
exclusiveness? What happens to 
our international vision when our 
nation is threatened? 

The Book of Ruth and the Book 
of Jonah present the later Old 
Testament view. Assign each of 
these books to a group member 
for study and report. How did 
each in its particular area keep 
before the Hebrew people an en- 
larged view of their relationships 
and responsibilities? What appli- 
cation can we make of these 
larger views in our modern 
world? 

Jesus made the law of love 
central both in his teaching and 
in his practice. What influence 
did his emphasis on the worth 
and dignity of human personality 
have on the institution of slavery? 
on the status of women? 

Assign a member of your group 
to read and report on Chapter VII 
(“The Gospel of Love”) of 


Charles M. Laymon’s book Luke’s 
Portrait of Christ. The applica- 
tion of this gospel of love was 
limited in New Testament times 
by inherited ideas and practical 
situations. What limitations do we 
place upon its application today? 


C. Early wrestling with the 
problem of suffering ; 

From earliest times man has 
endeavored to find an adequate 
explanation of suffering. How can 
the goodness and love of God be 
reconciled with such dark experi- 
ences in the life of man? Suggest 
that the group members read Why 
Do Men Suffer? by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. 

Examine the earliest Old Testa- 
ment attempts to explain suffer- 
ing. Call attention to the explana- 
tion that God is displeased be- 
cause of something that man has 
done or left undone. Note that 
for centuries this seemed to be 
the only explanation by which 
faith could be maintained in God’s 
integrity. What about this ex- 
planation in relation to suffering 
in our day? 

Discuss the idea that to the 
early Hebrews reward and retri- 
bution were in relation to the so- 
cial group rather than to the in- 
dividual. Are there areas in which 
we still hold to this concept? What 
about in time of war? In what 
way does the group suffer when 
a member does wrong? 

Consider how the problem took 
a new form as individual person- 
ality began to emerge out of the 
social mass. Request one member 
to analyze Jeremiah’s contribution 
at this point. 

Examine the four major ex- 
planations Fosdick outlines by 
which Old Testament thinkers 
sought to reconcile the omnipo- 
tence of a good God with the fact 
of individual suffering. 

What about suffering as a de- 
served retribution for an indi- 
vidual’s sin? What do we mean 
by postponed penalty as an ex- 
planation for suffering? Relate this 
to the idea of rewards and punish- 
ments after death. In what way 
can suffering have a disciplinary 
effect? 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE # UNIT I: DANIEL 
AND THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS (CONTINUED) ° 
m USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The Coming of God's Kingdom 


INTRODUCTION 


With this lesson we come to the 
second part of the Book of Daniel. 
The writer’s purpose is the same 
in both sections, which is to en- 
courage his readers to remain 
loyal to their faith in the midst 
of persecution. What changes is 
his approach to the problem or 
at least his point of emphasis. 

As was noted in the intro- 
ductory lesson of this unit, in the 
first section the writer of the 
book seeks to achieve his purpose 
mainly by means of hero stories. 
He incites his readers to follow 
the heroic example of these per- 
sonages and encourages them by 
recalling to their minds the vic- 
tories achieved. In that section 
the element of prediction (as in 
chapters 2 and 5) is minor. 

In the second section predic- 
tion dominates. It seems that the 
writer is trying to reassure his 
readers by discussing with them 
the certainty of the end of their 
persecution through the downfall 
of the persecutor. He even inti- 
mates that such a culmination of 
affairs is not far distant. 

Daniel’s role changes in this 
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section also. In the first he in- 
terprets other men’s dreams, en- 
lightening them and, incidentally, 
the readers of the book in regard 
to future events. In these chapters 
the visions come to him, and a 
celestial interpreter explains their 
meaning. 

As noted previously, this pre- 
diction is largely a literary device. 
The information presented as pre- 
diction, which it. would have been 
in the time of Daniel, had become 
history by the time the book was 
written. Only references to the 
contemporary situation involving 
Antiochus Epiphanes are actually 
prediction. 

It should be noted again that 
these visions do not constitute a 
consecutive account of a succes- 
sion of events. They are repeated 
presentations of the same idea in 
slightly varying forms. For ex- 
ample, the general idea of the 
first vision, in chapter 7, is the 
same as that enunciated in the 
interpretation of Nebuchadrez- 
zar’s dream in chapter 2. The 
various materials of the image 
in the latter is replaced by dif- 
ferent animals in the former. 
There is the idea of progressive 
deterioration in both. The final 
destruction is brought about by a 
supernatural agent in each case: 


by a stone “cut out by no human 
hand” in the first and by “one 
like a son of man” in the second. 

In connection with the use of 
the figure of animals and such, it 
is well to remember that in apoc- 
alyptic symbolism certain figures 
represented certain ideas. 

It was almost a code and was 
quite understandable for those 
who were accustomed to it and 
possessed the key. It was, how- 
ever, an enigma to persons out- 
side the circle of those to whom 
it was addressed. For the same 
reason it is puzzling for modern 
readers. We know, for instance, 
that a beast always represented 
a kingdom or a dynasty, a horn 
an individual ruler, and a human 
figure a supernatural personage. 

Doubtless there are other 
figures with equally fixed signifi- 
cance which, if we knew it, would 
make the meaning of certain de- 
tails clearer for us. 


DANIEL’s VISIONS 

Keeping this in mind, it is clear 
that the four beasts of the vision 
described in chapter 7 represent 
the four empires: the Baby- 
lonian, the Median, the Persian, 
and the Greek. In chapter 8 the 
ram with two horns is Media and 
Persia (8:20), and the he-goat 
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is Greece. In each case there is 
a special reference to Alexander 
the Great (7:7 and 8:5-8). (For 
a more detailed discussion of this 
point see The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 6, pages 450-483.) 
Antiochus Epiphanes, referred 
to as “the little horn” (7:8; 8:9), 
is of special interest to the writer 
and his readers. The references 
to the doings of the “little horn” 
(7:8, 20; 8:10-12, 23-25) are an 
exact description of the proceed- 
ings of Antiochus, the extension 
of his power, his exaltation of 
himself (“a mouth speaking great 
things”) , the desolation he caused, 
his defiance of the Jewish God 
Yahweh by an attempt to abolish 
the practices of his worship and 
the keeping of the law, and the 
persecution of those who re- 


mained faithful. 
JUDGMENT PRONOUNCED 


In the first place, doom is pro- 
nounced on this little horn, a 
doom more severe than that 
which has overtaken the other 
beasts (7:11-12, 26). 

Second, his destruction is to be 
brought about by a supernatural 
power (8:25). 

Third, the time for his de- 
struction has been decreed. But 
it is not necessarily an arbitrary 
decision. It is to be when “the 
transgressors have reached their 
full measure” (8:23). This is the 
concept of a climax of evil before 
the establishment of the kingdom 
of God. This idea is also found 
elsewhere in the Old Testament. 
See, for example, Ezekiel 38: 1-16. 

The idea seems to be that the 
little horn will be permitted to 
carry on successfully with his 
evil schemes until he reaches the 
limit set for him, and then de- 
struction will come. “His power 
shall be great, and he shall cause 
fearful destruction, and shall suc- 
ceed in what he does, and destroy 
mighty men and the people of the 
saints” (8:24); “and the horn 
acted and prospered” (8:12b). 

Fourth, it is worthwhile to note 
the point at which he passed the 
limit. It seems to have been in 
the matter of self-exaltation even 
to the point of defying divine 
powers themselves. He is said to 
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have a “mouth speaking great 
things” (7:8b). See also 7:11; 
8:10-1la; and especially 7:25a. 
One is reminded here of the 
point at which Yahweh is said 
to have taken action against Sen- 
nacherib. When he scoffed at the 
idea that Yahweh would deliver 
Israel out of his hand (2 Kings 
18:32-35) , Yahweh spoke through 
Isaiah, saying to Sennacherib: 


“Because you have raged against 
me 
and your arrogance has come 
into my ears, 
I will put my hook in your nose 
and my bit in your mouth, 
and I will turn you back on the 
way 
by which you came.” ( 2 Kings 
19: 28.) 


So Daniel sees in his vision 
that it is to be so again. He sees 
a court sitting in judgment, and 
the judgment is to be pronounced 
by “the Ancient of Days.” It was 
that the dominion of the little 
horn was to be taken away (Dan- 
iel 7:26-27). 


Tue Cominc KIncpom 


Verse 27 clearly refers to the 
kingdom of God and to the mes- 
sianic king of whom the people 
of Israel have dreamed since the 
time of David. This is a vision 
“for the time of the end” (8:17b) 
and not just deliverance from 
another oppressor. This time of 
tribulation is to usher in the long- 
expected kingdom—an everlast- 
ing kingdom that shall extend to 
all peoples and nations and lan- 
guages. It is interesting to com- 
pare these references with the 
way such a kingdom is described 
in Isaiah 9: 6-7. 

As the hope of the messianic 
kingdom had been cherished 
through the centuries, there had 
been different ideas as to how it 
was to be established. Always it 
was to be the work of God, as 
suggested in Daniel 8:25b. But 
sometimes it was thought that he 
would do it directly and at others 
that he would act through a repre- 
sentative. This was the messianic 
figure. This concept is presented 
in 7: 13-14. 


At the time the Book of Daniel 
was written, the term “son of 
man” had not yet taken on mes- 
sianic significance. It probably 
is meant to refer to a celestial 
personage in contrast to human 
rulers symbolized by horns. But 
since dominion is given him by 
the Ancient of Days, he does 
seem to be playing the role of 
the Messiah. The term later took 
on that significance. Jesus used 
it very frequently in referring to 
himself, although he probably did 
not intend it in exactly the same 
sense as did the writer of the 
Book of Daniel. 

In 8:13 the question is raised 
as to how long God will permit 
the desecration of the Temple 
and abolishing of his worship to 
continue. Surely it cannot go on 
forever. 

The answer is a cryptic one 
(7:25b and 8:14). Much effort 
has been expended in trying to 
decipher the writer’s meaning, 
but no solution seems entirely 
satisfactory. He was _ probably 
saying that the time would be 
brief. Thus the readers were en- 
couraged with the idea that their 
time of tribulation soon would 
terminate in the ushering in of the 
long-expected kingdom. 

Back of this idea lies the more 
general conviction that failure 
and destruction inevitably await 
one who defies God and his laws. 
In spite of Antiochus’ apparent 
success and prosperity, the writer 
of the Book of Daniel knew that 
his doom was sealed. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
and, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, 
keeping watch above his own.' 


That truth, whether expressed 
by the ancient writer of Daniel 
or by a modern poet, still stands. 
It spells defeat for all who in 
modern society dare to oppose the 
onward march of right and justice 
for all peoples and all races. They 
cannot win ultimately, whether in 
Africa or the United States, be- 
cause there is always. God. 





2From “The 
Russell Lowell. 


Present Crisis,” by Jame 
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NOVEMBER 13: 


Daniel's Prayer for His People 


INTRODUCTION 


The question has been raised 
in regard to Daniel’s visions, as in 
the case of Ezekiel’s, as to whether 
they are descriptions of visions 
actually seen either in a dream or 
an ecstatic experience or whether 
they are a literary device for pre- 
senting ideas in a vivid and sym- 
bolic form. 

Some of the visions containing 
detailed descriptions would seem 
to favor the second of these in- 
terpretations. On the other hand, 
there are definite suggestions that 
both Ezekiel and Daniel possessed 
a kind of disposition that would 
lend itself to ecstatic experiences. 
The reference in 9:3 to Daniel’s 
spiritual exercises of prayer and 
fasting would indicate this. So in 
the accounts of these visions there 
may well be something of both 
actual description and literary 
form. 


THE MEANING OF A WRITING 


The opening verses of chapter 
9 refer to a discovery of a new 
meaning “in the books” on the 
part of Daniel. 

For those who went into exile 
in Babylon a large part of the 
tragedy was the sense that they 
were leaving behind not only their 
homeland but also their religion, 
for their religious practices had 
centered around the Temple. They 
could not take it with them, and 
the institution of the synagogue 
had not yet been developed. The 
one tangible vestige of their re- 
ligion was the religious writings 
produced previous to the fall of 
Jerusalem. Important among these 
were the works of the literary 
prophets. There is evidence that 
these writings became increasing- 
ly precious to them and were the 
subject of careful study during 
the weary years of Exile. This 
reference in Daniel reflects such 
study. 

In this case the writing under 


consideration came from the pen 
of the prophet Jeremiah. It is gen- 
erally thought that the passages 
referred to are Jeremiah 25:11-12 
and 29:10, where there is a defi- 
nite mention of seventy years. 

The latter is in a letter written 
by Jeremiah to the first group of 
exiles, who were carried away in 
597. Its purpose was to disabuse 
them of what Jeremiah felt was 
a false optimism in the form of a 
hope of a speedy return to Jeru- 
salem. He is saying that such will 
not happen until seventy years 
have passed, and he urges them to 
settle down and make the best of 
the situation. It may be that the 
seventy years is his way of saying 
that the interval of the Exile is 
to be long. 

In any case, Daniel seems to 
find the statement puzzling. Just 
why he should is not quite clear, 
for at the time given for the in- 
cident the seventy years were not 
up. In fact, the return permitted 
by Cyrus in 538 came consider- 
ably within that period. 

It may well be that the be- 
wilderment is rather in the mind 
of the second-century author of 
the Book of Daniel. At this later 
date he can look back over the 
centuries and see that the pictures 
of a glorious future for Israel as 
painted by the prophets have 
never become a reality even 
though many times seventy years 
have passed. Israel seems indeed 
to be in a worse predicament than 
ever. At least it is for that situa- 
tion that the explanation given 
in Daniel is pertinent. 


DaANIEL’s PRAYER 


In his bewilderment as to the 
unfulfillment of this prophecy of 
Jeremiah, Daniel turns to God in 
prayer. He accompanies this with 
fasting and the use of sackcloth 
and ashes—the recognized sym- 
bols of mourning. 

During the centuries individuals 


have found fasting to be conducive 
to the deepening of the spiritual 
life, although it is not greatly in 
vogue among Protestants today. 
As to its value as an imposed 
practice, self-imposed or other- 
wise, each person must decide 
for himself. 

In the sense that Jesus prac- 
ticed and advised it, there can be 
little doubt as to its value. He 
taught that it ought to grow out 
of a state of soul which would 
make it a normal procedure (see 
Matthew 9:14-15). One aspect 
would certainly be a preoccupa- 
tion with spiritual things which 
would eliminate interest in or 
concern for food. That certainly 
seems to have been true for him 
as he fasted in connection with 
the temptation experience. (See 
Matthew 4:3.) Daniel may well 
have fasted for a similar reason. 

Perhaps the absence of fasting 
in this sense is at once the meas- 
ure of and the cause of the super- 
ficiality of much of the religion in 
America today. Does it also sug- 
gest the cure? 

There are many points of in- 
terest in the prayer itself. One is 
reminded immediately of Nehe- 
miah’s prayer of confession (1: 
4-11). So great are the similarities 
that it has been suggested that 
this was a prayer already in cir- 
culation which the writer could 
use with very little adaptation. 

In any case, it should be noted 
that it is a prayer of confession. 
The typical prophetic explana- 
tion of the cause of the calamity 
is given: It is because of the peo- 
ple’s sins, in particular their fail- 
ure to keep their part of the cov- 
enant. They therefore had no basis 
of complaint against Jehovah for 
not having kept his promise to 
protect them and make of them a 
great nation. In fact, their suffer- 
ing is the fulfillment of “the curse 
and oath which are written in the 
law of Moses.” This probably re- 
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fers to statements in Leviticus 26: 
14-22 and Deuteronomy 28: 15-45. 

While this may not seem com- 
pletely satisfactory as a historical 
explanation of Israel’s destiny (in 
fact, many profound Old Testa- 
ment thinkers did not find it so), 
it did contain a large element of 
truth. Furthermore, it was basic 
in keeping Israel from abandoning 
the worship of Jehovah in the 
midst of adversity, as other na- 
tions did with their gods when 
they suffered defeat. It made clear 
that the fault was not with their 
God, Yahweh, but in them. 

Since Daniel recognized that 
he could not base his prayer for 
pardon and relief from calamity 
on any claim of justice or merit, 
he had to make a different sort 
of appeal. This he does at two 
points. 

First, there is a frank recogni- 
tion of sin and a confession that 
the “confusion of face” in which 
they find themselves is due to that 
sin. One is reminded here of the 
confusion of the modern world. 
To what extent would a sincere 
recognition of our sin, national 
and individual, as its cause con- 
tribute to its solution? 

Following such a confessional 
prayer, Daniel does not demand 
but pleads for forgiveness and 
redress, appealing to the char- 
acter of God himself: “To the 
Lord our God belong mercy and 
forgiveness” (9:9). This is similar 
to the measure of confidence in 
the prayer in Ephesians 3 when 
the writer asks that his friends 
be blessed “according to the riches 
of his glory” (verse 16). Daniel 
also appeals on the basis of God’s 
merciful dealings with them in 
the past. 

In verses 17-19 Daniel asks that 
God grant his supplications “for 
thy own sake, O Lord, cause thy 
face to shine upon thy sanctuary, 
which is desolate. . . .O Lorp, for- 
give; O Lorn, give heed and act; 
delay not, for thy own sake, O my 
God, because thy city and thy 
people are called by thy name.” 

This concept has a prominent 
place in Ezekiel’s writing (20:9, 
14, 22). His idea was that the 
humiliation of the people of Israel 
in the Exile brought the name of 
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their God Yahweh into disrepute 
among the nations, giving the im- 
pression that he was a weak god 
incapable of protecting his people. 
Therefore he would restore them 
to their land for his own name’s 
sake, that it might be vindicated 
before the nations. 

This idea would be pertinent 
for the situation to which the 
Book of Daniel was directed. No 
doubt surrounding people were 
gloating over the way the loyal 
followers of Yahweh in Jerusalem 
were being humiliated. The fact 
that the sanctuary had been dese- 
crated and the worship of their 


WE wi not do violence to the spirit 
of the book of Daniel if we suggest 
that there is a close relationship 
between knowledge and love. Only 
one who has great love for God is 
able to learn of him, and only be- 
cause we are loved of him are we 
given visions of truth. The plain man 
who has a deep love for God and 
men can see through to the central 
meanings of events, while his more 
sophisticated and learned brothers 
completely miss the truth. Over 
against the popular assumption that 
love is blind should be set the re- 
ligious truth that love leads us into 
the inner meanings of human experi- 
ence. [See Daniel 9:23.] 

—Gerald Kennedy, The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, Volume 6; Abingdon 
Press, 1956. 


God forcibly discontinued was 
ignominy heaped upon their God. 
Since the people and city were 
called by his name, their humilia- 
tion was his also. So that the ap- 
peal to God to act “for his own 
sake” was not without meaning. 

While we today may not think 
of the need for God’s name to be 
vindicated in just this way, we 
may well consider ways in which 
we who bear the name of Chris- 
tian bring his cause into disrepute 
by our actions. 

When the Church, called the 
body of Christ, fails to oppose 
customs and practices that work 
havoc on human personalities or 


fails to support movements for 
better human relations and 
greater justice among men, does 
it not bring the name of Christ 
into disrepute? When we allow 
economic interests or social pres- 
tige or comfortable living to in- 
fluence our line of conduct more 
than the question of the will of 
God in a matter, what impres- 
sion do we give in regard to the 
importance of his will for the 
world? Do we need to consider 
this matter of honoring and dis- 
honoring his name? 

There is one more point of simi- 
larity between this prayer and 
Nehemiah’s. In each case the one 
praying identifies himself with 
the people’s sins that he is con- 
fessing, even though he does not 
seem to be directly involved in 
it. He says, “We have sinned.” 
This shows a sense of social soli- 
darity which we sometimes seem 
to lack but which is very impor- 
tant. 

It is easy to see that in a de- 
mocracy everyone is involved in 
wrongs committed by a govern- 
ment. To a greater extent each is 
responsible for his share in form- 
ing public opinion. At times we 
are involved in circumstances 
over which we have little control. 
For example, a pastor of sensitive 
conscience said during World War 
II: “I cannot rid myself of the 
shame of having helped bomb 
Japanese babies, since part of the 
taxes I pay bought the bombs. Yet 
I cannot refuse to pay taxes for 
in part they are payment of a just 
debt for benefits received.” 


THE ANSWER TO DANIEL’s PRAYER 


In response to Daniel’s turning 
to God, Gabriel is sent to explain 
to him the matter that was puz- 
zling him. This is an example 
of the fulfillment of the words, 
“seek, and you will find.” The 
promptness of the response re- 
flects God’s attitude of good will 
toward the seeker. 

The explanation itself is no easy 
optimism of immediate relief to a 
persecuted people but the assur- 
ance of ultimate triumph. At this 
point it undergirds the message 
already given but adds nothing 
new. 
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NOVEMBER 20: 


Revelation and Responsibility 


INTRODUCTION 


The last three chapters of the 
Book of Daniel belong together. 
All three deal with Daniel’s final 
vision, which is described in de- 
tail in chapter 11. Chapter 10 
forms a sort of prologue and 
chapter 12 an epilogue. 

The introductory paragraph is 
in the third person (10:1). The 
date it gives of Daniel’s receiving 
the vision is in relation to the 
ruling monarch. This, however, 
has no particular significance for 
the message or its meaning but 
is in harmony with customary 
procedure in apocalyptic writing. 
The Book of Daniel has other ex- 
amples of this, as in 7:1; 8:1; 9:1. 
There is a word here as to the 
authoritativeness of the vision and 
Daniel’s understanding of it. 


PREPARATION FOR THE VISION 

Once again, as in the account 
of Daniel’s vision in chapter 9, 
there is reference to spiritual ex- 
ercises, which were no doubt 
thought of as preparation for the 
experience. In this case the fast- 
ing seems to have been abstinence 
from luxuries. Meat, wine, and 
anointing oil would be such in 
that time. 

In our discussion of the preced- 
ing lesson mention was made of 
the possible value of fasting, if 
rightly understood and practiced, 
and of its place in the religious 
life of our time. 

Psychologically and practically 
it is true that there is always 
preparation for our experiences. 
This is no less true in the field of 
religion than in others. For ex- 
ample, it is said that ecstatic ex- 
periences of conversion almost al- 
ways occur among groups where 
such are expected and their 
validity is recognized, in other 
words, where there is a certain 
emotional attitude conducive to 
them. We know, too, that no one 
would feel a call to a type of serv- 


ice about which he knew nothing 
or the needs for which he had 
never considered. Calls spring 
from deep concern, and fasting is 
an expression of concern. 

The idea of necessary spiritual 
preparation is borne out too by 
the fact that Daniel alone saw 
the vision; the men who were 
with him did not, although they 
felt the effect of some unusual 
occurrence. One is reminded at 
this point of Paul’s experience on 
the way to Damascus (Acts 9:1- 
7). Here, too, Paul alone caught 
the visicn; those with him did 
not, presumably from lack of 
preparation and of spiritual ca- 
pacity to receive it. 

The effect of the vision on 
Daniel is worth noting too. His 
first reaction was one of feeling 
himself completely undone in the 
presence of the resplendent being 


‘before him. The details of the de- 


scription of the latter are not im- 
portant. They are an example of 
typical apocalyptic symbolism, 
and the purpose is to give the 
total impression of a _ radiant 
celestial figure. 

Daniel’s response, as he be- 
comes aware of him, reminds one 
of Isaiah’s response in the Temple 
(Isaiah 6:5) and of Peter’s before 
an exhibition of Jesus’ super- 
natural power (Luke 5:8). In 
the case of Daniel, however, there 
is not so clear an expression of a 
sense of ethical unworthiness as 
with the other two. It seems to be 
more a feeling of human inade- 
quacy as over against the divine. 

As with Isaiah, a reviving power 
comes from the source that had 
caused his undoing. He is com- 
manded to stand upon his feet, 
as was Ezekiel (2:1), and is en- 
abled to do so. 

This is the dual aspect of every 
true encounter with God. It is 
at once humbling and dignifying. 
It abolishes any basis for human 
pride, but it is not humiliating. 
Man as an object of God’s atten- 


tion and concern is a being pos- 
sessing dignity and worth. It 
would be difficult to imagine a 
more ringing challenge to stand 
erect than that contained in the 
words, “O Daniel, man greatly 
beloved, give heed to the words 
that I speak to you, and stand up- 
right.” 

It is due in part to the message 
that all men are greatly beloved 
by God, as spread in the Christian 
tidings, that men all over the 
world are rising up and demand- 
ing that their dignity as human 
beings be recognized. 


GUARDIAN ANGELS 

Here, as in chapter 9, God’s im- 
mediate response to Daniel’s seek- 
ing is mentioned. “From the 
first day that you set your mind 
to understand . . . your words 
have been heard” (10:12; com- 
pare 9:23). In this case Gabriel 
was delayed by a combat in which 
he had to participate and could 
not come immediately. 

There is considerable difference 
of opinion as to the exact meaning 
of verses 13-14 and 20-21. It seems 
clear, however, that the’ back- 
ground is the concept of a guard- 
ian angel for each people. Michael 
stood in this relation to Israel. 
This in turn is related to the con- 
cept of a titular deity for each 
city-state. In the monotheistic 
thinking of Israel there was, of 
course, no place for such a con- 
cept. But as angels were thought 
of as God’s agents for the execu- 
tion of his will, it was possible to 
think of their having particular 
assignments. 

In any case, there is evident in 
the Book of Daniel a considerable 
development in angelology as con- 
trasted with the writings of an 
earlier period. Here, for example, 
they have personal names. This 
development may well have been 
due, in part at least, to contact 
with Persian thought during the 
Exile and after. 
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There are differences of opinion, 
too, in regard to the conflict in 
heaven between celestial beings 
or representatives of particular 
groups on earth. However, there 
runs through apocalyptic litera- 
ture the idea that conflicts on 
earth have had their counterpart 
in celestial regions. It carries with 
it a message of hope and confi- 
dence. The fact that God and the 
forces of righteousness have al- 
ready vanquished the forces of 
evil in heaven is an assurance 
for the righteous of their final 
triumph on earth. 


Tue HEART OF THE VISION 


In chapter 11 we have the heart 
of the vision, the content of the 
information that Gabriel had come 
to bring. It is essentially a repeti- 
tion of what has been said in a 
different way in chapters 2, 7, and 
9. In the first part of this chapter 
there is once again a recounting 
of history placed in the mouth 
of Daniel as prophecy. Only the 
latter part, verses 40-45, is true 
prediction. 

The historical sketch includes 
the period from Cyrus to Antio- 
chus IV, a period popularly under- 
stood at the time of the writing. 

Verses 3-4 refer to Alexander 
the Great and the division of 
the kingdom after his death. 
When this occurred, four of his 
chief generals set up kingdoms, 
and other minor ones were estab- 
lished. Out of the confusion that 
followed, two empires arose which 
were of particular importance for 
Palestine, Syria under the Seleu- 
cids and Egypt under the Ptole- 
mies. 

These two kingdoms were rivals 
for the control of all Syria, and 
between them the Jews had a 
hectic time. For a century and a 
quarter Palestine was a bone of 
contention between them. During 
the first twenty-five years after 
the death of Alexander the Great, 
Jerusalem changed hands no less 
than seven times." 

This state of affairs continued, 
with the exception of two periods 
of truce, until 198 B.c., when Pales- 





1 Eesentiale of Bible History, by Elmer K. 
Mould; The Ronald Press Company, 1951; 
page 389. 
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tine came definitely under the 
control of Syria. This was during 
the rule of Antiochus the Great. 

Verses 4-9 refer in general to 
this period of confusion; verses 
10-19, to the rule of Antiochus the 
Great; and verse 20, to the brief 
period after his death. 

In verses 21-39 we have an ac- 
count of the doings of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He is the “contempti- 
ble person” mentioned in verse 
21. His two. Egyptian campaigns 
are mentioned. The “king of the 
south” in verse 25 means the king 
of Egypt. Verse 29 tells of the 
beginning of Antiochus’ second 
campaign into Egypt. 

He had been in conflict with 
Jewish religious interests upon his 
first return from Egypt (verse 28), 
but it was after his return from 
the second campaign that his fury 
broke in full force. It is thought 
that this may have been due in 
part to the failure of this cam- 
paign. This activity is described 
in verse 31 and corresponds to 
what is told of it in II Maccabees 
5:25 and I Maccabees 1:29. 

The points of special interest 
are: “his turning the temple of 
Yahweh into a heathen temple; 
his suspension of the daily offer- 
ing (cf. 8:11; 9:27); his setting up 
the abomination of desolation (cf. 
8:13; 9:27; 12:11); his establish- 
ing a strong place in the old city 
of David; his increasing the num- 
ber of apostates; his self-deifica- 
tion to the prejudice of other 
deities; his introduction of a 
foreign god with his adherents; 
his blaspheming of Israel’s God; 


his abandonment of the god of his 
fathers.” 2 

As was noted, verses 40-45 are 
prediction. They do not corre- 
spond in detail with what actually 
occurred and are more intelligible 
as what the writer expected to 
happen. One scholar points out 
that these expectations are based 
on Old Testament ideas that the 
writer has applied to matters rele- 
vant to him and to his audience. 

Here, as elsewhere, the idea is 
implied that judgment had long 
since been passed in heaven on 
Antiochus. Now the time has run 
out, and the sentence is to be exe- 
cuted. As has been noted, too, this 
judgment on Antiochus has wider 
implications. It is the end of the 
time, the end of an order, and 
the prelude to the establishment 
of the kingdom. 

The assurance that undergirds 
the prediction of this final section 
is confidence in Israel’s God, 
whose cause must inevitably tri- 
umph. A “contemptible person,” 
such as Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
dares to defy him must of a cer- 
tainty go down to defeat. The 
writer feels that Antiochus E- 
piphanes’ cup iniquity is almost 
full; his end must be near. 

This word of comfort for a 
persecuted people was based on 
confidence in God. Our certainty 
of the final victory of justice and 
brotherhood today has no other 
basis than our confidence in the 
God we see revealed in the face 
of Jesus Christ. We need no other. 





2 Arthur Jeffery, in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 6; Abingdon Press, 1956; page 680. 
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NOVEMBER 27: 


Facing Life Unafraid 


INTRODUCTION 


The title of this lesson might 
well have been used as a general 
one for the study of the book as 
a whole. It was written to help a 
particular people do just that— 
face life unafraid in a time of 
extreme difficulty. But the under- 
girding principles that would en- 
able them to do so are still valid 
and can do the same for modern 
men. This lesson, then, in addition 
to a consideration of the particular 
ideas presented in chapter 12 of 
the Book of Daniel, may well in- 
clude a summary of the message 
of the book as a whole. 


Points OF INTEREST 


“At that time” (verse 1). This 
phrase undoubtedly refers to the 
statement at the end of 11:45 
regarding the destruction of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes. Almost certainly 
it refers also to a final consum- 
mation of the age. But it was ex- 
pected this would come with the 
downfall of Antiochus. 

As was noted in an earlier les- 
son (October 16), an especially 
encouraging aspect of the deliver- 
ance promised to the people was 
that it was not merely liberation 
from a particular oppressor but 
that it was to mark the coming 
of the messianic kingdom itself. 
So, while the author does indeed 
refer to a summation of the age in 
true apocalyptic fashion, he does 
not have in mind at all the predic- 
tion of an event ten, twenty, or 
thirty centuries hence but one that 
is quite immediate. 

A simple recognition of this fact 
would eliminate many fantastic 
interpretations of the Book of 
Daniel, as well as the attempts 
made through the centuries to 
identify its predictions with one 
historic occurrence after another. 

Since “at that time” the mes- 
sianic kingdom, a kingdom of the 
Jews, is to be established, it 


is quite appropriate that Michael, 
the guardian angel of that people, 
should appear to take charge of 
affairs. 

“A time of trouble” (verse 1). 
This concept of a last drastic 
struggle between the forces of 
evil and of righteousness which 
was to occur just before the final 
consummation of things is ex- 
pressed in various places, as 
Zechariah 14:2-3; Enoch 9:16; 
Revelation 16:14; 19:19. It may 
be thought of as the death agony 
of the old order or the birth pangs 
of the new. Something of the same 
idea may be reflected in popular 
sayings such as “Things will have 
to get worse before they get 
better” or “It is always darkest 
just before the dawn.” 

One can think of situations 
where steps toward ultimate prog- 
ress seemed to make things tem- 
porarily worse. After Moses’ first 
appeal to Pharaoh for the release 
of the enslaved Israelites, their 
lot was made worse. They were 
ordered not only to make bricks 
but also to gather the straw for 
themselves and still produce as 
many bricks as before. They 
blamed Moses and Aaron for hav- 
ing done them harm (Exodus 5: 
15-21). In our own day one hears 
it said, “The Supreme Court de- 
cision has worsened relations be- 
tween the races. Before that we 
were getting on fine together in 
our community.” 

This passage in Daniel prob- 
ably serves as a partial explana- 
tion of the severe trial being 
undergone by the people to whom 
it was addressed. 

In the final struggle the forces 
of righteousness were always to 
be victorious. In this case the 
people of God were to be pre- 
served and delivered, probably 
meaning those who had remained 
faithful to the law throughout the 
persecution. Their conduct had 
been recorded in a book. 


A resurrection (verses 2-3). 
“Here for the first time in the 
O.T. we have a clear mention of 
a resurrection of the wicked as 
well as of the righteous. In Hosea 
and Ezekiel it is a national, not 
an individual, resurrection that is 
prominent, and when emphasis 
comes to fall on individual resur- 
rection, this is limited to righteous 
Israelites and denied to others, as 
in Isa. 24-27; Ezek. 37:11. A 
germ of the larger idea is some- 
times discerned in [other pas- 
sages]... . It had not yet, how- 
ever, become explicit. Even in 
this verse the resurrection is not 
general, for it is only ‘many’ who 
will rise.” 1 

Here there is the declaration of 
the resurrection of both the 
wicked and the righteous, fol- 
lowed by the pronouncement of a 
judgment on each, punishment for 
the former and reward for the 
latter. This represents an advance 
in Old Testament thinking at two 
points. It marks an increasing 
recognition given to the individ- 
ual, as over against the group or 
nation, and the extension of ethi- 
cal distinction beyond the grave. 

The readers must have won- 
dered why, if all this knowledge of 
future events had been revealed 
to Daniel some centuries earlier, 
no one had heard of it before. The 
command to seal the book in 
which the information was re- 
corded is an answer to this ques- 
tion. It was to be sealed “until the 
time of the end.” That time is now 
approaching, so it can be an- 
nounced. The running to and fro 
may suggest confusion and per- 
plexity. The divulging of this 
information would increase under- 
standing of the situation. 

In verse 6, Daniel, like many 
a modern man, wants to know 
how long before the end. “Some 
regard these verses [5-9] as a 


2 Arthur Jeffery, The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 6; Abingdon Press, 1956; page 542. 
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later addition from another hand. 
Others hold that they are from 
the same writer who in 7:25 and 
8:14 had given calculations as to 
the date when the end would 
come and who desired to round 
out the last vision with a similar 
calculation.” 2 

In any case different numbers 
are given; the three and a half 
years of 7:25 and 12:7 are differ- 
ent from the number of days in 
8:14 and 12:11, which also vary. 
There are several suggested ex- 
planations of this difference. One 
is that the time was extended in 
later additions because no such 
events had transpired by the end 
of the shorter period. 

Verse 10. Here is presented the 
interesting concept that the many 
who “purify themselves” are the 
wise who will understand the sit- 
uation, whereas none of the 
wicked who do wickedly shall un- 
derstand. It is a striking and rec- 
ognized fact that wickedness and 
false purposes becloud the un- 
derstanding. This is the modern 
theory of rationalization and is 
at least in part self-deception. 
Sincerity of purpose, on the other 
hand, makes for clear thinking. 
One is reminded of Jesus’ words, 
“If any one is willing to do His 
will, he shall know about the 
teaching” (John 7:17, Weymouth 
translation, italics mine). 

It would be difficult perhaps to 
find a better illustration of this 
than one represented in a recent 
sermon on the race question. In 
the beginning there was a fine 
statement of Christian principles. 
But it was quite evident that the 
preacher had a deep-seated inner 
resistance to applying these prin- 
ciples in certain areas of life. The 
result was glaring self-contradic- 
tion within the sermon. 

The words of verse 12 and 
those te Daniel in verse 13 suggest 
the value of patience that carries 
one on to the end. “Patience is 
never a popular virtue and it is 
never easy to practice. ... As one 
grows older, one comes to the con- 
clusion that more lives are de- 
stroyed by impatience than by 
any other weakness. We cannot 


® Ibid., page 545. 
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wait and be faithful. .. . Daniel 
was saying that the rewards of 
God come to the men who can 
wait. He was writing to urge faith- 
fulness.” 3 

A Uruguayan writer has said, 
“Patience is the strength of the 
weak; impatience is the weakness 
of the strong.” 4 


SUMMARY OF TEACHINGS 


To face life unafraid—this was 
what the writer of the Book of 
Daniel would have his readers do. 
We have noticed his various ap- 
proaches, the ways in which he 
tried to encourage them. 


“... the place of his sanctuary was 
overthrown” (8:11). Daniel asked 
how long this desecration would last 
and was told three years and two 
months—the time between the sacri- 
ficing of a pig at the temple and the 
temple’s rededication was actually 
three years and ten days. . 


The temple was rededicated on the 
25th of December, 165 B.c. Jewish 
people still celebrate this event in 
the Feast of Dedication, or Feast of 
Lights, which is often known by the 
Hebrew word Hanukkah. 

—From A Survey of the Old Tes- 
tament, by W. W. Sloan; Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 


Here we suggest that in order 
to face life unafraid one must view 
it from certain perspectives. 

1. The perspective of history. 
The writer was discussing, in the 
light of the history of their nation, 
the ordeal through which the peo- 
ple were passing: the way God 
had dealt with them through the 
years, the promises that had been 
given them, the hopes they had 
cherished, and the contribution of 
great historical characters. Thus 
the ordeal became for them not 
a meaningless blob of dull pain 
but something to be included in 
God’s plan for them. This meant 


® Gerald Kennedy in Fhe Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 6; Abingdon Press, 1956; pages 548-49. 

# Juan Zorrilla de San Martin, El Sermon 
de la Paz (Montevideo: Imprenta Nacional 
Colorado, 1930), page 219. 


that there was purpose in it. They 
could face it and the future un- 
afraid. 

2. The perspective of the future. 
If there were purpose in their 
present trial, then they must look 
ahead for the realization of that 
purpose. This answer came to 
Habakkuk when he came to God 
for a solution of the problem of 
suffering. He cried, 


Why dost thou make me see 
wrongs 
and look upon trouble? (1:3). 


The answer was, 


For still the vision awaits its time; 
it hastens to the end—it will not 
lie. 
If it seem slow, wait for it; 
it will surely come, it will not 
delay. (2:3.) 


It is the counsel to take the long 
view. Looking only at the present, 
things may seem all awry. But in 
the long perspective of God’s plans 
and purposes, the pieces fall into 
place and events take on meaning. 
So Daniel is told, “But go your 
way till the end; and you shall 
rest, and shall stand in your 
allotted place at the end of the 
days.” To his readers the writer 
is saying, “At the end of the days 
the meaning of your trial will be 
clear and its purpose realized. 
Only be faithful now.” 

3. The perspective of the Eter- 
nal. Basic to all that is said in 
the Book of Daniel is the fact of 
God—the God who moved in the 
history of all nations and was in 
control, the God who delivered 
Daniel. 


For he is the living God, 
enduring for ever; 
his kingdom shall never be 
destroyed, 
and his dominion shall be to 
the end. 
He delivers and rescues, 
he works signs and wonders. 


(6: 266-27.) 


This is what makes it possible 
for men to face life unafraid, 
whether in the time of Antiochus 
or in an atomic age. 
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ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES @ UNIT I: MAN 
AND THE CHURCH IN A CHANGING WORLD 
(CONTINUED) # USE WITH ADULT STUDENT 


Your Faith and Your Work 


LEADER’S HELPS ft HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the sixth lesson in this 
thirteen-session unit in which we 
are studying the Social Creed of 
The Methodist Church. Read 
again the purpose of the unit as 
given in Adult Student. Note the 
relationship of this lesson to the 
unit as a whole. 

With this in mind and consider- 
ing the central question raised in 
Adult Student, work out your aim 
for your teaching of this lesson. 

For this session you will want 
to use the Social Creed again. 

It will be well if you can obtain 
enough copies so that each mem- 
ber of your group can have one 
in his hand. 

The article on page 4, “Myths 
and Facts About Labor Unions,” 
is related to this lesson. 

It is possible to obtain addition- 
al valuable resources from the 
Interboard Commission on Chris- 
tian Vocations, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. The group 
will be interested in learning 
something of the program of The 
Methodist Church m this area. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Christians and economic life 





Mr. Witt is a staff member, Board of 
Christian Social Concerns of The Meth- 
odist Church. 


II. A basis for Christian judg- 
ment 

IIL. Stewardship and compassion 

IV. A Christian view of vocation 


To BEGIN 


After indicating the relation of 
this lesson to the rest of the unit, 
you will wish to point out the 
important role of daily work in 
everyone’s life. The average per- 
son spends eight or more hours 
at least five days of the week in 
an economic activity. Work is 
essential to gaining a livelihood 
or maintaining a home or a busi- 
ness. Furthermore, it is necessary 
for each person to perform his 
respective share of our total eco- 
nomic responsibility if we are to 
produce the goods men need. 

Some persons are prone to say 
that the church should not become 
involved in any consideration of 
economic affairs because it is not 
expert in such matters. However, 
to bar the concern of the church 
and the Christian faith from so 
large a portion of life is to deny 
the lordship of Christ over very 
important areas of human rela- 
tionship. How many persons 
actually believe that an individual 
can lead a Christian life without 
considering in what way his Chris- 
tian faith affects his economic 
activity? 


As Rupert points out in Adult 
Student, even those Christians 
who in certain periods of church 
history have sought to withdraw 
from the social order in order to 
live more nearly pure lives have 
found themselves involved in 
economic matters. The monas- 
teries soon became economic in- 
stitutions. 

Living in an interdependent 
world means that Christians must 
have a religion that is social and 
not solitary. They cannot escape 
from life’s problems by denying 
the existence of property; they 
must face instead the difficult 
problems involved in the proper 
use of property. 


How To PROcEED 

I. Christians and economic life 

Having emphasized the impor- 
tance of Christian considerations 
in regard to economic matters, 
you may wish to poimt out the 
fact that in the Lord’s Prayer we 
find the words, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” Surely no one 
assumes that this means that we 
are asking for the necessary things 
of life to be given us without any 
effort or work on our part. Rather 
we are praying that God may 
make it possible for us to find the 
means by which we can earn our 
daily bread. 
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Since God has created the earth 
and all men, in making use of the 
resources with which he has pro- 
vided us we are his stewards. 
Hence we should be involved in 
economics not for our own person- 
al gain but to use the material 
things with which God has en- 
trusted us in meeting our own 
needs and the needs of our fellow 
men. 

An excellent point that Rupert 
makes is that “a theist believes 
that everything begins with God 
and everything belongs to God.” 
You may wish to put this question 
to the group: Are you a theist? 
Do you really believe that every- 
thing we possess belongs to God? 

Let us look at two other matters 
that deserve attention. 

Many persons do not have a 
proper understanding of the prob- 
lem of unemployment. This may 
be because they personally have 
not faced that problem or because 
they are too young to have lived 
through periods of extensive un- 
employment. 

Such persons are sometimes 
tempted to place the responsibility 
for unemployment upon the un- 
employed person. No doubt there 
are some individuals who are per- 
sonally responsible for their lack 
of employment, but there have 
been periods of general unemploy- 
ment in the United States when as 
many as fifteen million persons— 


one third of all workers—have. 


been in this category. 

In recent years in times of rea- 
sonable prosperity we have seen 
as many as four or five million 
persons unemployed, with “pock- 
ets” of unemployment and poverty 
due to slack conditions in certain 
industries and sections of the 
country. 

In our society many persons 
who are important to the economy 
are nonetheless dependent upon 
the condition of that economy. A 
recession, difficult conditions in 
particular industries, or techno- 
logical changes can result in the 
unemployment of large numbers 
of persons without any fault on 
their part. Christians in particu- 
lar need to understand this and to 
feel a keen sense of social respon- 
sibility that conditions of this kind 
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shall be changed or corrected at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Another point of misunder- 
standing relates to ill will existing 
between rural and urban people. 
Sometimes these groups have felt 
that their economic interests con- 
flicted: industrial workers want 
low prices on food, and farm 
groups want low prices on manu- 
factured products. While a balance 
between the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and industrial products is 
desirable, both groups actually 
have a strong common interest in 
the soundness and vigor of the 
total economy. 

Wholesome conditions are need- 
ed in both rural and urban areas. 
The cultural, recreational, educa- 
tional, and medical needs of rural 
areas must be met in order that 
persons who live there may enjoy 
the benefits of economic progress 
and prosperity. On the other hand, 
it is equally important to over- 
come slums, delinquency, crime, 
and the impersonality of city 
areas. 

The church has a stake in the 
existence of conditions that will 
be conducive to the development 
of healthy, educated, cultured, 
and religious persons in all areas 
of our society. Such persons can 
thus contribute to the building of 
a sound, wholesome society. 


II. A basis for Christian judgment 


Rupert sets forth three criteria 
for exercising Christian judgment 
in regard to our economic order. 
He lays down these tests: (1) Our 
economic system should further 
the total justice of society. (2) 
Our economic system should pro- 
vide equality of opportunity, re- 
gardless of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. (3) Our economic 
system should not benefit a 
privileged few in preference to 
the majority of the citizenry. 

The key word in these sugges- 
tions is “justice.” While this is 
difficult to define in a specific 
social situation, it is important for 
Christians to seek constantly for 
a larger amount of justice in our 
social relationships. In substance 
this means that what we have 
attained at any one particular 
moment in history is not the acme 


of Christian achievement for all 
time. We should expect to go on 
from where we are to a clearer 
understanding of the relevance of 
our faith in arriving at ever 
better solutions for economic 
issues confronting us. 

Obviously Christians are con- 
cerned that industrial disputes be 
settled peacefully and, if at all 
possible, without resort to strikes 
or lockouts. If a strike or lockout 
should result, Christians are still 
faced with the responsibility of 
studying the issues, applying 
Christian principles of social jus- 
tice, and reaching some conclu- 
sions as to the merits of the 
positions taken by the respective 
groups involved. 

Rupert points out that in in- 
dustrial questions, not only labor 
and management but also con- 
sumers are involved. Let me il- 
lustrate just one aspect of what 
this means. 

Suppose an important techno- 
logical advance makes possible the 
automation of part of an industrial 
plant. There is a saving in cost, 
and the question arises as to who 
should benefit from this. 

We would assume that unless 
management is already receiving 
rather high profits, it would be 
entitled to a portion of the saving. 
We would also assume that labor, 
unless it was already receiving 
especially high wages, would be 
entitled to a portion of the saving. 
But should we not also assume 
that the consumer ought to be en- 
titled to part of the savings in the 
form of a lowered price on the 
product? This is a good question 
for group discussion. 

It is possible that the product 
is already selling in a highly com- 
petitive market at a very low 
price with narrow profit margins 
and comparatively low wages. If 
so, the extent to which the price 
should be further reduced would 
be little, if any. 

In the opinion of your group, 
are such interpretations of the - 
application of the Christian faith 
to industrial issues valid? 


III. Stewardship and compassion 


Possessions have an important 
place in our lives. In a certain 
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sense they are a projection of our 
personalities. 

When properly viewed, are they 
not really a means to an end 
rather than an end in themselves? 
If this is true, to what end or ends 
are they a means? Is this not a 
question for a Christian group to 
consider carefully? 

Certainly all persons need some 
possessions in order to enjoy life. 
But when persons accumulate 
property of such kinds and to such 
an extent that they can exert con- 
siderable power over the lives of 
others, are they not under special 
social obligations, both as Chris- 
tians and as citizens? When would 
it be proper for the government 
to regulate the use of such prop- 
erty in the public interest? 

Furthermore, when persons re- 
ceive so much income that they 
can enjoy almost any luxury they 





wish, does not justice call for such 
income to be taxed at higher 
rates than the amount of income 
that allows only for a decent and 
modest standard of living? Why 
do you think so? 

In short, a Christian should 
look at property as something that 
enables him to live. He ought to 
use these things for the benefit of 
others, to exercise such power and 
responsibility as comes his way 
for the good of all, to do God’s will 
in the economic realm. 

It is clear that stewardship in- 
volves much more than simply 
contributing a certain portion of 
one’s financial income to the 
church. Since we are stewards of 
all that God has given us, we are 
responsible to him for our use of 
all of it. 

It may be interesting to take a 
look at the story of Dives and 


One’s daily work should reflect his faith. 


Lazarus (see Luke 16). I once 
heard Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell point out that even when 
Dives in Hades saw Lazarus in 
heaven in the bosom of Abraham, 
he called to Abraham to send 
Lazarus with water to quench his 
thirst. The bishop suggested that 
Dives still saw Lazarus from a 
class viewpoint, as being a servant 
or a poor man. 

We need to consider the mean- 
ing of compassion and stewardship 
in the light of our total world 
setting. 

More than 1,250,000,000 persons 
in one hundred countries and 
territories of the noncommunist 
world live in conditions of pov- 
erty. In 1950 the average cash 
income per person in these lands 
was ninety dollars. By 1959 this 
amount had climbed to slightly 
over one hundred dollars. The 
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rate of total income rose faster, 
but an increase of 200 million in 
population made the increase in 
income per person only about one 
dollar per year. 

In the words of Paul Hoffman, 
director of the United Nations 
Special Fund, “This is too slow— 
dangerously so.” He points out 
that unless a more rapid rate 
of economic development is 
achieved, by ten years from now 
the world will be in a dangerously 
explosive situation. 

The answer is not the handing 
out of charity in the form of giv- 
ing goods or money. What is 
needed is the providing of funds 
for economic development, much 
of the amount to be in the form of 
long-term, low-interest loans, with 
only a portion in outright grants. 

What does the Christian faith 
say to us about a great interna- 
tional issue such as this? If Chris- 
tians take their faith seriously, 
they must wrestle with this prob- 
lem and not dismiss it and turn 
away to live lives of luxury and 
indifference. If they attempt to 
escape responsibility, the day will 
soon come when their compla- 
cency will be rudely disturbed by 
hundreds of millions of men who 
will demand a greater degree of 
social justice. 


IV. A Christian view of vocation 


Clearly a Christian is called 
upon to look at his work not as 
an occupation, something to keep 
him busy, or as just an economic 
position. Instead, he is to look up- 


on this important area of life as a 
vocation, something for which he 
has been called. 

A Christian cannot accept the 
idea that economic life must be a 
competitive struggle in which hu- 
man beings climb over each other 
in a desperate fight to get to the 
top, pushing others down in order 
to advance themselves on the way. 
There is a striking column of 
statuary in Oslo, Norway, which 
portrays this very conception of 
life—a conception unfortunately 
accepted and practiced by too 
many in our society. 

The Christian view must rule 
out actions that, in an effort to 
advance self, deliberately mistreat 
or injure others. The Christian 
stress is upon fellowship and co- 
operation in all areas of living. 
Such an attitude not only is sound 
ethically but also will benefit the 
social order as a whole in the long 
run. 

Rupert quotes the definition of 
Christian vocation provided by 
the Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations. It would be 
well for your group to consider 
together some of the elements in 
this definition. 

The first item, serving human 
need, requires that the work 
chosen not be frivolous, unneces- 
sary, wastefully luxurious, or un- 
wholesome. 

The requirement that work be 
morally constructive would rule 
out destructive enterprises such 
as the beverage-alcohol industry, 
gambling, unwholesome recrea- 
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tion, and the tobacco industry. 
The group may take issue with 
the last point, but in the light of 
the revelations of recent cancer 
research Christians ought to take 
a hard look at this question. 

Then there is the requirement 
that work should wse one’s tal- 
ents; it should develop to the 
fullest possible extent the poten- 
tial abilities an individual pos- 
sesses. 

Work should build fellowship 
in the sense that it should not be 
destructive of human relations 
but should tend to cement human 
beings in co-operative endeavor. 

The person should have a sense 
of God’s call in that he should feel 
an assurance of the rightness of 
the vocation for him. 

Finally, work should enrich 
personality in the sense that the 
work experience benefits the in- 
dividual as well as others and 
leads him to be a better person. 

You may wish the group to dis- 
cuss the kinds of work in which 
Christians could not engage with 
a sense of vocation. Perhaps it 
would, be well to list the sugges- 
tions on the blackboard and care- 
fully consider each. Do not be 
satisfied with a mere statement, 
but ask the group why such an 
occupation could not be con- 
sidered as a Christian vocation. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


I have already suggested the 
possibility of a group discussion 
of types of work in which Chris- 
tians could not engage with a 
sense of vocation. In conducting 
this discussion, you should make 
every effort to encourage partici- 
pation by all so that one or two 
more vocal members do not domi- 
nate the discussion. 

Either earlier in the session or 
at this point in the discussion you 
may ask from two to four persons 
in the group who are especially 
dedicated to their vocation to take 
about two minutes each to make a 
statement as to how they look at 
their work. It would be well to 
make this request in advance so 
that they can do some thinking 
about it. 

In arranging this type of pres- 
entation you will wish to use per- 
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sons from a variety of vocations. 
Include someone engaged in a 
service vocation such as teaching, 
a person engaged in some busi- 
ness, one engaged in a profession, 
and a person who is a manual 
worker in a trade. 

This is not an effort to secure 
persons who are entirely happy 
about their vocations and can 
speak as satisfied individuals. 
Rather, use a variety of individ- 
uals who may well express some 
dissatisfaction and raise some 
questions about their relationship 
to their own vocation. 

This may present you with a 
chance to suggest that in today’s 
rapidly changing world adapta- 
bility is very important. It is pos- 
sible that many individuals should 
give serious consideration to 
changing their vocation, even 
though they are middle-aged and 
hesitant to do so. 

Here is a good question for the 
group to consider: What consider- 
ations might lead a person in 
middle life to decide to change his 
vocation? If he does so, where can 
he seek guidance and assistance in 
making the change successfully? 


In CLOSING 


In summarizing the day’s ses- 
sion you will no doubt wish to 
include the following points: 
Christian responsibility for stew- 
ardship in regard to all life, in- 
cluding vocation; a Christian’s 
social responsibility. to seek 
greater justice in work relation- 
ships; elements that enter into a 
definition of “Christian vocation.” 

Be sure to give attention to no- 
table contributions from the 
group which have provided addi- 
tional insights into the question. 

It may be well to invite the 
group members to confer individ- 
ually with you and to pursue the 
question further through the use 
of available resources. 

Open-minded preparation on 
the part of members and teacher 
will help keep next week’s discus- 
sion on an unbiased, unemotional 
level. Using suggestions on page 
38, make assignments at this time. 
The September issues of Adult 
Student and Apu.r TEACHER are 
good resources for that lesson. 





NOVEMBER 13: 


Drinking Is 


a Religious 


Problem 


LEADER‘S HELPS ys HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

Having in mind the purpose of 
this unit, the area to be considered 
in this lesson, and the central 
question suggested in Adult Stu- 
dent, think through your lesson 
aim very carefully. 

The effectiveness of this session 
will depend to a very large extent 
upon the leader’s attitude and 
method of presentation. Drinking 
is a question on which not only 
the general public but even many 
Methodists do not agree. 

In order to keep the door open 
for members of the group to think 
objectively about this issue and 
possibly to reach new convictions, 
it is important that neither the 
words nor the attitude of the 
leader put them upon the defen- 
sive. The atmosphere of the group 
should be such that individuals 
feel free to speak exactly what is 
in their minds. This is not easy 
to achieve, but the extent to 
which it is achieved will be a 
measure of the success of the les- 
son. 

Rupert’s material is a_ basic 
source for today’s consideration. 

In this session you will refer 
to the Social Creed and to Meth- 
odists Speak on Social Concerns. 

A wealth of factual material on 
such questions as alcohol and 
traffic safety, alcoholism and 
mental illness, and the costs of 
the liquor traffic in comparison 
with the tax revenue gained from 
it is available from the Division 
of Temperance and General Wel- 
fare, 100 Maryland. Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 2, D.C. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. The Bible and drinking 
II. Social consequences of drink- 
ing 


III. Why people drink 
IV. Moral and religious aspects 
V. What about total abstinence? 


To BEeciIn 


Call attention to the purpose 
and scope of the unit, and then 
lead into the lesson discussion. 
From the beginning of the session 
make an effort to create a relaxed 
and permissive atmosphere. We 
are dealing with an issue on which 
the general public is quite divided 
and on which many Methodists do 
not agree. The important thing is 
to help people think seriously and 
apply Christian principles rather 
than simply to quote to them 
Methodism’s official position. 

If the lesson is to bear fruit and 
people are to gain new insights 
and adopt new attitudes, it is im- 
portant to avoid words or atti- 
tudes which are likely to put them 
on the defensive. Because of this 
dogmatic statements should be 
avoided as well as any spirit of 
debate. 

One way in which to make such 
an approach is to recognize at the 
outset that the Bible does not lay 
down any clear guidance on the 
matter of total abstinence in so 
far as any direct quotation is con- 
cerned. Instances can be cited in 
both the Old and New Testaments 
which may seem to support’ dif- 
fering views on this question. 

Nonetheless, as Rupert (Adult 
Student) points out, the Bible 
does condemn drunkenness very 
clearly. He suggests a reference 
to Isaiah 5:11-16. A very strong 
statement condemning drunken- 
ness is to be found also in the 
Book of Amos. 

As is true of other issues in 
our day, persons earnestly seek- 
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ing to discover what light the 
Bible can throw on a current 
problem are well advised to con- 
sider the total message of the 
Bible and the main teachings em- 
bodied in it. 

Among these teachings is the 
concept of man’s stewardship of 
his own body as well as of the 
rest of God’s creation. From this 
point of view things that destroy 
health, personality, and good per- 
sonal relations are to be avoided; 
and things that enhance health, 
personality, and sound relations 
with others are to be sought. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The Bible and drinking 

This question may be raised at 
the outset in order to clarify the 
situation and to avoid conflicting 
references that will do little to 
aid the discussion. 

Indicate the growing insights 
that men have had concerning 
the will of God. Describe condi- 
tions existing at the time the Old 
and New testaments were written. 
The difficulty of obtaining any 
pure water and the availability 
to the average person of custom- 
ary beverages were important and 
determining factors in the diet of 
that time. 

Furthermore, we have learned 
more concerning the actual ef- 
fects of alcohol on the human 
body and on the psychology of 
personality. We are thus in a 
better position to make judgments 
in the light of Christian principles 
concerning the moral and reli- 
gious aspects of the drinking of 
alcoholic beverages. 


II. Social consequences of drink- 
tng 

An effective way to approach 
this aspect of the subject is to 
suggest the possible effect that 
drinking may have on any mem- 
ber of the group or on his or her 
family. 

We have more than five million 
alcoholics in the United States. 
This means that approximately 
one out of every twelve persons 
who drink becomes an alcoholic. 
In addition, there are a substan- 
tial number of other persons who 
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are problem drinkers on the verge 
of becoming alcoholics. 

The National Safety Council in- 
dicates that about 30 per cent of 
all traffic accidents resulting in 
fatalities involve persons who 
have been drinking. This estimate 
indicates that about twelve thou- 
sand persons a year die in acci- 
dents in which alcoholic beverages 
are a factor. 

The use of alcohol can create 
problems for a family by causing 
serious quarrels, money prob- 
lems, irregular employment, and 
even divorce. In turn broken 
homes contribute to the amount 
of juvenile delinquency. Children 
of “unbroken” homes where 
drinking is a problem also face 
serious difficulties. 

One only has to read the daily 
press to note the large number of 
murders, rapes, and other crimes 
of violence committed under the 
influence of alcohol. The large 
rise in crimes of violence over the 
last several years is related to the 
amount of consumption of alco- 
holic beverages in this country. 

Taxes required of the general 
public to pay expenses laid upon 
government and community as a 
result of drinking far exceed any 
revenue gained by government 
from taxing the industry. Clearly 
the high-powered advertising of 
the liquor industry is an effort 
to increase the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages by the people 
without regard for human welfare 
but for the sole end of financial 
profit. 

It is estimated that the aver- 
age annual expenditure for al- 
coholic beverages is $75 per 
adult in the United States. Ap- 
proximately $250 per family is 
spent on alcoholic beverages, and 
the census reports about 50,000,- 
000 families. When we consider 
the fact that about half the 
families in the United States 
either do not drink or drink very 
little, the actual figure for those 
families who drink substantially 
would seem to be close to $500. 

Immediately the question arises 
as to whether more important 
family concerns such as educa- 
tion, housing, cultural opportuni- 
ties,-and contributions to worthy 


causes (including the church) are 
being neglected. 


III. Why people drink 


Rupert suggests four reasons 
why people drink: (1) because 
of social acceptance of drinking 
and because of social pressure; 
(2) as a temporary escape; (3) 
because of the medicinal ‘value 
of alcohol; (4) because, being al- 
coholics, they cannot help it. 

The first two reasons apply to 
more persons in the groups study- 
ing this lesson than do the other 
two, and these should receive our 
special attention. Most members 
of your group, whether total ab- 
stainers or not, will be able to 
cite social occasions where al- 
coholic beverages are served as 
a matter of course and one who 
chooses a nonalcoholic beverage 
must ask for it specifically. 

My wife and I find ourselves 
at many social occasions in our 
community where alcoholic bev- 
erages are served. Present at 
these occasions are many of our 
close friends. Our views are well 
known, and invariably an alterna- 
tive nonalcoholic beverage is pro- 
vided. 

How does one witness to his 
convictions regarding total ab- 
stinence on social occasions of this 

? 

I do not hesitate to refer to 
abstinence or the liquor traffic 
and its toll when a proper oppor- 
tunity arises. At such times I en- 
deavor to keep my comments and 
the conversation as objective as 
possible in order to avoid a “we 
and they” attitude or to put 
people on the defensive. Further- 
more, I do not pursue the subject 
at length and do not keep raising 
it constantly. This would only 
alienate other people and make 
me unwelcome. 

Should Methodists avoid such 
social occasions? Only if they can- 
not resist the pressure of the 
group. Why avoid such occasions 
any more than you would avoid 
a group where race prejudice is 
strong or where economic atti- 
tudes are selfish? If we believe 
the Bible and Christian theology, 
it is impossible to find a social 
group in which the members are 
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Divorces and the resulting broken homes are often caused by drinking. 


without sin. The task of Chris- 
tians is to resist the sin while 
loving the sinner. 

We live in a society where the 
strain of competition in business, 
industry, and the professions 
creates many worries and ten- 
sions. Many people drink in order 
to relax more quickly and easily 
and to forget life’s many cares. 
What can the church do to meet 
the needs of these people in some 
other way than that which they 
are now choosing? 

The answer may lie in the pro- 
vision of more forms of recrea- 
tion under church sponsorship. It 
may also lie in the development 
of small fellowship groups where 
individuals can share’ very 
frankly, talk through their prob- 
lems, and gain a sense of release 
which now seems difficult for 
them to secure. At any rate, the 
church must answer with more 
than merely a No to the practice 
of social drinking as an escape 
from life’s problems. 


IV. Moral and religious aspects 


We who live in today’s world 
have unprecedented power at our 
command. This includes not only 
sheer physical power but also eco- 
nomic and psychological power. 
What we do with this power can 
have enormous consequences for 
good or evil. 

The moral use of power re- 
quires us to be fully responsible. 
This means that we must be at 
our very best intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and spiritually as we 
make use of the ever-increasing 
resources at our command. 

If we are leaders in govern- 
ment, business, labor, the profes- 
sions, or education, we are con- 
fronted with major decisions 
affecting the lives of other per- 
sons. Clear minds and sound judg- 
ments are essential to moral use 
of power. 

If we are not the top leaders 
but the drivers of automobiles, 
the teachers of children, the lead- 
ers of youth, or the mothers or 


fathers of families, the decisions 
we make regarding drinking can 
directly affect the lives of others 
to whom we are socially respon- 
sible. , 

A foremost concern of a Chris- 
tian must be his stewardship rela- 
tionship to all life. If we injure 
our bodies by our social prac- 
tices, we are weakening our 
physical capacity to contribute on 
many fronts by our’ witness and 
work in God’s world. 

If what we do influences others 
to do likewise, and they through 
physical or psychological weak- 
ness become problem drinkers or 
alcoholics, we have definitely 
placed a stumbling block in the 
paths of our brothers and have 
contributed materially to their 
downfall. 

If we allow the practice of 
drinking to affect our relation- 
ships to our family and friends, 
we not only fail to act on as high 
an ethical basis toward others as 
we are capable of but also af- 
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fect adversely the lives of those 
around us. 

If we spend our money for a 
purpose not only useless but even 
harmful, we lose the opportunity 
to use our money for the con- 
structive ends of healing, helping, 
and spreading the gospel. 

Denominations may disagree in 
their attitudes toward this issue, 
but for us there is no doubt 
that drinking is both a moral and 
a religious problem. Christians 
cannot act as if drinking is an area 
of life where their Christian faith 
is not involved. 


V. What about total abstinence? 


In its longer statement on 
“Beverage Alcohol” (not in the 
Social Creed), the General Con- 
ference of The Methodist Church 
declared: 

“Because the church seeks to 
lead believing souls into fullness 
of life in Christ, our appeal is for 
total abstinence from all uses of 
intoxicants. Methodists, in refus- 
ing alcoholic beverages, should re- 
gard this as an essential part of 
their witness to the faith they 
profess and as evidence of loyalty 
to the highest. The practice of 
total abstinence should also be 
thought of by Methodists as a 
matter of stewardship concern for 
our brothers, for the inevitable 
influence of personal life imposes 
a solemn responsibility on each 
one.” 

More people need to see that 
total abstinence is not just saying 
No to drinking. Rather it is saying 
Yes to other demands that Christ 
lays upon us and which leave no 
room in our lives for alcohol as a 
beverage. 

The person who commits him- 
self to total abstinence must dili- 
gently avoid any attitude of 
self-righteousness. On this one 
question he may be closely in 
accord with what The Methodist 
Church believes to be the Chris- 
tian course of action. On other 
matters, such as race prejudice, 
narrow nationalism, irresponsi- 
bility in the family, and selfish 
economic attitudes, some who are 
not total abstainers may come 
closer to the Christian standard 
than he. 
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There must be no trace of con- 
descension or scorn or abhorrence 
in our attitude toward those who 
disagree with us on this question. 
We must maintain our lines of 
communication and understanding 
with others in the hope that in 
the long run our example and 
conviction on this subject may 
prevail. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Here are opportunities to en- 
gage the group in direct study 
and research in the local com- 
munity. 

Assign someone to secure from 
the secretary of state at your state 
capital an exact copy of the laws 
governing alcoholic beverages in 
your state. Have members of the 
group study the text of the law 
and the local practices to find out 
whether the law is scrupulously 
obeyed and enforced in your com- 
munity. 

Have one or more members of 
the group interview local police 
officials to discover how many ar- 
rests for drunkenness are made 
in the course of the year. Have 
them ask whether all instances of 
drunkenness are booked as such 
or whether many are booked 
under other terms such as dis- 
orderly conduct. 

From local police and _ traffic- 
safety officials seek to discover to 
what extent drinking is a factor 
in accidents generally and in fatal 
accidents in particular m your 


community. 
Seek to learn to what extent 
drinking is prevalent among 


minors. Include both college and 
high-school students in your con- 
sideration. If there is drinking 
among younger people in your 
community, to what extent does 
it present problems in the field of 
juvenile delinquency or social 
conduct? 

Talk to your county health of- 
ficials to find out to what extent 
alcoholism and mental illness 
growing out of it are a problem 
in your county. Secure from your 
state government information on 
the number of mental hospitals in 
your state, the number of patients 
therein, and the proportion who 
are alcoholics. What is the total 


cost to the state for such hospitali- 
zation and care? 

Try to find out what programs 
for rehabilitation are going on in 
your community. In most com- 
munities there are some members 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. In 
other communities there may be 
medical institutions seeking to 
aid alcoholics. In still others 
churches and ministers are doing 
a noteworthy job in this field. 

These are some ways in which 
individual members or small com- 
mittees of your group can become 
involved in securing material of 
real value to the conduct of the 
lesson. By making the lesson more 
specific and applicable to the local 
community the interest of the 
entire group will be heightened. 

It will be necessary to keep the 
reports brief. Plan, however, to 
have enough material presented 
so the cumulative impact of the 
facts will affect the thinking of 
the group. 


In CLOSING 


There are four main points to 
include in a closing statement. 

First, the effect of beverage 
alcohol upon human beings, the 
fact that it acts as an anesthetic 
and affects first the higher nerve 
centers in the brain and then 
progresses to the other nerve 
centers of the body. 

Second, the tremendous toll al- 
coholic beverages take in terms 
of traffic injuries and fatalities, 
millions of mentally ill alcoholics, 
and problem drinkers who cause 
absentee difficulties at work and 
heartaches at home. Note the im- 
pact of drinking upon young 
people in our society. Note also 
the social waste involved in the 
money and effort that go to pro- 
duce such beverages. 

Third, we cannot dodge the fact 
that drinking is a moral and reli- 
gious issue on which the church 
has a right and an obligation to 
speak and in regard to which our 
Christian faith is very relevant. 

Fourth, in every area of living 
Christians are called to be at their 
best. They are to choose the 
highest alternative open and to 
maintain a keen sense of steward- 
ship regarding all God’s creation. 
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NOVEMBER 20: 


Applying the Redemptive Principle 


LEADER'S HELPS ee HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

As you begin your preparation, 
keep in mind the objective for the 
unit and evaluate the progress 
being made. 

Study carefully the suggested 
central question in Adult Stu- 
dent, and formulate your own 
statement of aim for this lesson on 
applying the redemptive principle 
to all our relationships. 

In addition to referring to the 
Social Creed, you will want to 
use the longer statement on capi- 
tal punishment adopted by the 
1960 General Conference of The 
Methodist Church. This is in- 
cluded in Methodists Speak on 
Social Concerns. 

Additional resources can be ob- 
tained on request from the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns, 100 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. There also are citizen 
organizations active for penal re- 
forms such as the John Howard 
Association, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

In addition, a book on the life 
of John Wesley may give you in- 
formation on the activities of John 
and Charles Wesley and their fol- 
lowers in behalf of persons in 
prison. Such a book may be in 
your church library. 

Be sure to study the material 
by Rupert in Adult Student. This 
session is particularly rich in 
statistical material dealing with 
the extent of crime in the United 
States today. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The problem of crime 

II. Ways of dealing with crim- 
inals 

III. The Christian view 

IV. What about capital punish- 
ment? ; 

V. A program of action for 
Christians 


To BEGIN 

Recall the preceding lessons 
with a few brief statements, and 
then relate this lesson to the total 
unit. 

At the outset you may wish to 
point out some figures Rupert 
gives. He refers to a statement 
by J. Edgar Hoover that the num- 
ber of members in The Methodist 
Church is approximately equaled 
by the number of men, women, 
boys, and girls who have been 
arrested for an offense sufficiently 
serious to warrant taking their 
fingerprints for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

The annual cost of crime ex- 
ceeds by several times all con- 
tributions made to religious in- 
stitutions in this country. The 
trend in crime in recent years 
has been steadily upward. In 1958 
the increase in crimes over 1957 
was 9.3 per cent as against a pop- 
ulation increase of 1.7 per cent. 

Despite the growing concern of 
private citizens and government 
officials, no major movement or 
program has emerged which of- 
fers real hope of reducing the 
crime toll in the nation. Do the 
Christian churches and _ their 
members have a responsibility in 
the face of this situation? 

This question may well gain 
the attention of the group and 
impress upon them both the 
seriousness of the situation and 
the important responsibility that 
devolves upon the church and 
other socially concerned institu- 
tions. You may wish to stress that 
in this type problem the Chris- 
tian church has a special responsi- 
bility that goes beyond that of 
other community organizations. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The problem of crime 
From 1950 to 1955 the popula- 


tion of the United States increased 
9 per cent while crime increased 
26 per cent, almost three times the 
rate of the population increase. 
Arrests of persons 18 and over 
have increased about 1 per cent 
for each of the last five years, 
while arrests of persons under 18 
have increased about 10 per cent. 

Especially alarming is this in- 
crease of crime among young per- 
sons. Of 1,861,764 persons ar- 
rested in 1,477 cities in 1955 
195,626 or 10.5 per cent were 
under 18. Of those under 18 
80,122 or 41 per cent had net 
reached the fifteenth birthday. Of 
the arrests for auto theft persons 
under 18 represented 62.2 per 
cent. For burglary, 52.7 per cent 
of all arrests were of persons un- 
der 18. Similarly, 46.9 per cent of 
the arrests for larceny and 21.4 
per cent of the arrests for robbery 
were of young persons who had 
not reached their eighteenth 
birthday. 

In presenting this portion of the 
lesson you may wish to contact 
the police officials in your town 
or city or in the metropolitan area 
nearest you in order to find out 
the extent of crime in your vi- 
cinity. Be sure to ask them 
specific questions regarding the 
particular figures you wish to se- 
cure so that you will be sure of 
getting answers that will be rele- 
vant to your discussion. 

As Rupert points out, it is not 
possible to single out any one 
factor that is responsible for the 
development of persons who be- 
come involved in criminal activi- 
ties. 

In addition to the possible 
causes he cites, we must re- 
member that young persons today 
are living in a world in which 
the nuclear-arms race threatens 
the human race with possible ex- 
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Much of the juvenile delinquency can be traced to delinquent parents. 


tinction. When presumably re- 
sponsible adults holding positions 
of leadership in the nations of the 
world develop and stockpile large 
quantities of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, build intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, and prepare for the 
possible use of chemical poisons 
and disease germs against poten- 
tial enemies, it is not too surpris- 
ing that we are faced with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency 
and violent crime. 

The delinquency of our adult 
society which presents young 
people with uncertain futures and 
the possibility of death in a nu- 
clear war must certainly bear 
an important part of the responsi- 
bility for the defiant and rebel- 
lious attitudes of those who refuse 
to obey the laws and customs of 
their communities. 

You may wish to ask your 
group members whether they feel 
that the attitudes’of the young 
people they know are affected by 
the kind of world in which they 
live and, if so, in what way. 

It is well known not only that 


4) 


many people feel a greater sense 
of significance in living in time 
of war than in time of peace but 
also that crimes frequently de- 
crease during such periods. This 
is due in part to the fact that 
large numbers of the male popula- 
tion are in the armed forces. 

However, is it not possible that 
the very lack of a sense of sig- 
nificant purpose in living in 
peacetime accounts for many self- 
ish, cruel, and irresponsible ac- 
tions of young people who become 
involved in the toils of the law? 

This question has much wider 
ramifications than merely its 
reference to crime and delin- 
quency. Many thoughtful persons 
are gravely concerned that the 
lack of a strong sense of national 
purpose directed toward worthy 
goals is the greatest weakness of 
the democratic nations as they 
face communism’s challenge. 

In addition to noting the points 
just mentioned, be sure to refer 
to other causes of delinquency, 
such as broken families, inade- 
quately supervised children, lax- 


ness in moral standards and 
discipline, and the continued 
growth of cities with their imper- 
sonalism, to which youth fre- 
quently respond with the organi- 
zation of gangs. 


II. Ways of dealing with criminals 


The statement of the General 
Conference of The Methodist 
Church on capital punishment 
suggests that there are three ob- 
jectives usually considered in 
dealing with law offenders: retrib- 
utive justice, deterrence, and 
correction and remedial action. 

Many persons in our society ac- 
cept the idea of retributive justice. 
This is not a modern or a Chris- 
tian answer; one can find it de- 
scribed in the Old Testament. 
“Eye for eye; tooth for tooth” may 
have represented progress in a 
day when the offended person and 
his relatives frequently retaliated 
with greater harm to the guilty. 
But Anglo-Saxon law progressed 
still further when it substituted 
the wergiid, a payment the offend- 
ing party or his family could make 
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to the family of a slain person to 
avoid retaliation. 

Today Christians do not regard 
retribution alone as an adequate 
basis for the treatment of crim- 
inals, nor do professional penolo- 
gists look upon it as an effective 
way of dealing with wrongdoers. 

Some would argue that punish- 
ment has a deterrent effect on the 
commission of crime. Those who 
argue for this point frequently 
believe that the stronger the 
punishment, the more the deter- 
rent effect. However, most crim- 
inologists believe, as is set forth 
in the statement of the General 
Conference, “the most effective 
deterrent is not the severity, but 
the swiftness and certainty of 
punishment, . . .” 

Surely the steady growth of 
crime in the United States de- 
spite the penalties imposed by 
state and federal law for criminal 
conduct indicates clearly that 
punishment is not a very effective 
deterrent in most cases. 

Punishment or, perhaps better 
stated, fines and imprisonment 
can serve more effectively in the 
reduction of crime if they are 
used with a genuine concern for 
the offender as well as for the 
safeguarding of society. 

From this standpoint confine- 
ment in a penal institution offers 
an opportunity to rehabilitate the 
person who has committed the 
wrong and to restore him to re- 
sponsible participation in normal 
civilian life. In the words of the 
General Conference, “a Christian 
view of punishment must look be- 
yond correction to redemption.” 


Ill. The Christian view 

A Christian position, if it is to 
warrant the use of that name, 
must be based on the teaching 
and example of Jesus Christ. 
Furthermore, it must rest upon 
the conviction that God created 
man in his own image and there- 
fore, as the Quakers say, there is 
“something of God in every man.” 

The Christian gospel is clear: 
Jesus died for sinners. He died 
for all men, to redeem them, to 
win them to a new life. This being 


the case, he died for every crim- 
inal. 


Instances in the Bible can be 
cited as an expression of this theo- 
logical conviction. One is the 
story of Jesus and the woman 
caught in adultery. Here Jesus 
saved the guilty party from 
punishment, possibly death, and 
instead of condemning her gave 
her an opportunity to begin a new 
life. 

We may be able to accept this 
idea about persons guilty of less 
serious crimes. Can we really 
accept it in relation to persons 
charged with violent offenses and 
to hardened criminals? Can we 
really accept the idea that there 
is the possibility of redemption 
for every man, even if he should 
be a Hitler or a Stalin? Perhaps 
the correlative question is this: 
Can we really act upon our Chris- 
tian faith when the facts and cir- 
cumstances make it difficult for 
us to do so? 

No doubt you will want to look 
for other instances in the Bible 
and call them to the attention of 
the group for further reading and 
study. The story of the Crucifixion 
reflects Jesus’ attitude toward 
those responsible for his agonizing 
death. He forgave them and at 
the same time, by his presence 
on the cross, redeemed them. 

Rupert’s illustration of the rob- 
ber whose consicience would not 
let him keep his loot is a pertinent 
one. I knew personally of another 
situation where the church played 
an important role. 

The treasurer of a church in a 
suburban area suddenly disap- 
peared, and his car was found 
abandoned in the city. The church 
officials discovered that he was 
short many thousands of dollars 
in his accounts and had been 
gambling or spending the money 
personally. His wife and children 
had had no knowledge of this. 

Instead of swearing out a 
warrant for his arrest or forget- 
ting the matter, the pastor and 
the people of this church agreed 
that they must make every effort 
to restore him to their fellowship 
and reunite him with his family. 

To that end, through newspaper, 
radio, and television, they publi- 
cized the fact that they forgave 
him, that they wanted him to re- 


turn to the Christian fellowship 
of the church, and that his wife 


and children loved him and 
needed him. 
The man had taken a job on the 


West Coast. Some weeks later he 
learned of the request of his pastor 
and church. He was so moved by 
the appeal that he decided at once 
to return and telephoned his 
pastor that he would come back 
as soon as he straightened out his 
accounts with his new company. 
He did this and was soon restored 
to his place with his family and 
to fellowship in the church. 

No doubt arrangements were 
made whereby he would repay 
the money that he had taken. 
However, the crucial point was 
the reaction of the pastor and 
church to an individual who had 
not only disappointed them but 
had robbed them. Surely this act 
of a Christian fellowship which 
reflected so truly the redeeming 
love of Jesus Christ will have an 
effect on the lives of all who 
shared in it. 


IV. What about capital punish- 
ment? 

Public interest in capital pun- 
ishment has grown steadily in re- 
cent years. Christians have been 
concerned about this method of 
punishment for a long time, but 
the execution of the Rosenbergs 
for espionage and treason and 
the more recent execution of 
Caryl Chessman centered the at- 
tention of the general public on 
this question as never before. 

Several states have abandoned 
capital punishment, and the legis- 
latures of many more consider 
this possibility at almost every 
session. This is an issue about 
which Christian people should be 
deeply concerned. 

Call to the attention of your 
group the exact wording of the 
General Conference statement on 
this subject. After referring to 
the Social Creed and reviewing 
the reasons commonly given for 
punishment, the statement con- 
cludes, 

“A Christian view of punish- 
ment must look beyond correction 
to redemption. It is our Chris- 
tian faith that redemption by the 
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grace of God is open to every re- 
pentant sinner, and that it is the 
duty of every Christian to bring 
to others by every available 
means the challenge and oppor- 
tunity of a new and better life. 
Whatever may lie beyond earthly 
existence, to curtail life here by 
human edict is to cut off this pos- 
sibility. We believe that under 
these circumstances only God has 
the right to terminate life.” 

Looked at from the Christian 
point of view, capital punishment 
either assumes that there is no 
possibility of redemption of the 
person condemned or else it 
amounts purely to an act of pub- 
lic revenge. Either one of these 
alternatives contradicts Christian 
teaching directly. Furthermore, 
capital punishment violates the 
best modern theories of penology, 
which stress the importance of 
correction and _ rehabilitation 
rather than retribution. 

You will want to note this point 
made by the General Conference: 
“In the nine states of the U.S.A. 
which have abolished capital pun- 
ishment, the homicide rate is 
similar to or lower than the rate 
in the states which retain it.” 


V. A program of action for Chris- 
tians 

All the evidence indicates that 
present efforts to curb crime and 
prevent juvenile delinquency are 
not suceeding. More laws, in- 
creased punishment, and more 
law-enforcement officials have not 
brought the desired result. 

Perhaps we shall find the 
answer only as we make an all- 
out effort to remove or ameliorate 
the causes of delinquency and 
crime and to reform drastically 
our prison system. These we will 
not do until our own hearts and 
minds are changed. 

Then, instead of reacting vin- 
dictively, we will seek to deal 
with causes rather than with ef- 
fects. We shall seek to find why 
prisoners riot and in so doing 
learn much concerning the jails 
and prisons of this nation. 

Among the causes that are im- 
portant but not fundamental to 
prison difficulties are such items 
as poor food, lack of cleanliness, 
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inadequate ventilation, and an- 
cient buildings. 

More fundamental are such 
factors as arbitrary and rigid dis- 
cipline accompanied by many 
petty restrictions, the brutality of 
guards, inadequate recreation 
programs, and the lack of signifi- 
cant work and provision for earn- 
ing money with which to support 
loved ones outside the prison or 
to purchase personal items. Such 
factors give rise to a sense of 
hopelessness and despair and 
lead men to desperate action. 

These conditions ought not to 
be blamed simply upon prison ad- 
ministrators and staff. More often 
than not they are rooted in gen- 
eral public indifference and neg- 
lect, accompanied by grossly 
inadequate appropriations for 
maintenance of the prison system. 

Other countries have gone fur- 
ther than the United States in 
providing a variety of penal insti- 
tutions with widely varying de- 
grees of restraining custody. 
Frequently prisoners are paid for 
useful work and can use their 
income to support their families, 
thus preserving their homes ‘for 
the time when they regain their 
freedom. In some countries men 
are allowed overnight visits from 
their wives, thus preserving more 
normal emotional conditions and 
helping to avoid the perversions 
of sex so frequently found in our 
prisons. 

If the purpose of the penal sys- 
tem is rehabilitation and not sim- 
ply retribution, ought we not take 
a fresh look at our practices? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


This lesson is rich with oppor- 
tunities for involving the group 
members. This is especially true 
because of the value of factual 
information about one’s own com- 
munity, county, and state. 

Depending upon the size of the 
group, you may wish to have one 
or two persons or possibly a com- 
mittee read the material that you 
have secured, including the state- 
ments of General Conference; ar- 
range talks with a prison warden 
or the county jailkeeper; discuss 
problems of crime and punishment 
with a probation officer; and in- 


vestigate actual conditions in the 
local jail or prison. 

In seeking information about 
conditions, they should not only 
ask questions but also seek to see 
for themselves the facts concern- 
ing such matters as food, cleanli- 
ness, medical care, exercise, work, 
reading matter, correspondence, 
visitors’ arrangements, and disci- 
plinary methods. A report should 
be prepared and given to the 
group by those who have made 
this study. You not only will have 
provided factual information with 
which to enrich the lesson but 
also may have stimulated such 
concern that the group will want 
to undertake further action. 

Another possibility for involv- 
ing the group would come at the 
point of discussing the ways of 
dealing with criminals. After list- 
ing the alternatives, evaluate 
them through group discussion, 
encouraging everyone to share his 
own thought or experience. 

Be sure to consider the relation 
of these methods to Christian 
theology, their consistency or in- 
consistency with Christian teach- 
ing regarding human relations 
and the treatment cof people, their 
effectiveness in the rehabilitation 
and redemption of law violators, 
and the extent to which they offer 
hope for preventing crime and re- 
ducing the likelihood of repeated 
violations. The group then can 
make its own judgment, based on 
its evaluation, as to which of the 
alternative courses Christians 
should support. 


In CLOSING 

In preparing a summary you 
may find that certain important 
facts or ideas emerged in the dis- 
cussion. These you will wish to 
mention and lift up. 

You may well stress the Chris- 
tian view of man as a sinner and 
the possibility of his redemption 
through the saving love of Jesus 
Christ as manifested through the 
church and its members. As a con- 
sequence of this, what do indi- 
vidual members of the group pro- 
pose to do regarding capital 
punishment and penal reform? 
In a sense you will need to leave 
this lesson unfinished. 
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NOVEMBER 27: 


Color-Blind Christianity 


(World Service Sunday *) 


LEADER'S HELPS uf HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In addition to that section of 
the Social Creed dealing with 
race relations, you will want to 
use the longer statement in Meth- 
odists Speak on Social Concerns. 
Another excellent leaflet is The 
Bible Speaks on Race. See page 
34 for this and other resources. 

If your pastor has available 
a copy of the Daily Christian Ad- 
vocate published during the 1960 
General Conference, you may 
wish to refer to those portions of 
the debate having to do with race 
relations in The Methodist 
Church. They are enlightening 
both as to the organizational prob- 
lems confronting Methodism and 
the attitudes expressed by repre- 
sentatives of various racial groups 
and sections of the country. 

Rupert’s material is a_ basic 
resource for this discussion. 

Look again at the relation of 
this lesson to the whole unit. Note 
the central question given in 
Adult Student. Work out your 
aim for this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The church’s stand on race 
II. Minority groups in the U.S.A. 
III. Non-Christian alternatives 
IV. Our motivations 

V. The Christian view of race 


To BrEcIn 


Indicate the relation of this 
lesson to the preceding lessons 
and to those that follow. Rupert’s 
introduction uses the idea of color 
blindness and relates it to Jesus’ 
teachings on the matter of racial 
differences. He then leads into 
the Christian position growing out 
of the insight of Simon Peter in 
his enlightening vision. 





* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


Another approach would be to 
suggest that this is an issue most 
people would like to overlook or 
forget. Some folks seem to think 
that there is no problem unless 
you talk about it. 

You may wish to use Rupert’s 
illustration of George MacLeod’s 
experience in South Africa. 

Like it or not, the race issue 
is thrusting itself upon us in un- 
avoidable terms. When two thirds 
of the peoples of the world are 
people of color, the attitudes and 
practices we maintain in our own 
country affect not only Americans 
and students and visitors from 
overseas but also the attitudes of 
other nations and their foreign 
policies. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The church’s stand on race 


The section of the Social Creed 
dealing with freedom from dis- 
crimination is brief but pointed: 
“We stand for the equal rights of 
racial, cultural and_ religious 
groups and insist that the social, 
economic and spiritual principles 
set forth in this creed apply to 
all alike. The right to choose a 
home, enter a school, secure em- 
ployment, vote or join a church 
should not be limited by a per- 
son’s race, culture or religion.” 

A much longer statement on 
race was also adopted by the Gen- 
eral Conference. In it The Message 
from the Methodist Conference on 
Human Relations (August, 1959) 
is quoted: “The church is the in- 
strument of God’s purposes. This 
is His church. It is ours only as 
stewards under his lordship. The 
requirements for its membership 
and the nature of its mission are 
set by God. The house of God 
must be open to the whole family 
of God. If we discriminate against 
any persons, we deny the essen- 


tial nature of the Church as a 
fellowship in Christ.” 

This statement recommends 
that a co-operative study be 
undertaken by the agencies of the 
church—boards, local churches, 
colleges, universities, theological 
schools, publishing agencies, hos- 
pitals and homes—regarding ad- 
mission and employment policies 
and practices. 

Another recommendation urges 
Methodists to work at the task of 
eliminating discrimination and en- 
forced segregation in an effort to 
bring about Christian practices 
regarding housing, open occupan- 
cy, schools, opportunity of em- 
ployment, and community accept- 
ance. 

The General Conference urged 
that steps and planning be under- 
taken by jurisdictions and con- 
ferences to promote the transfer 
of churches from the Central 
Jurisdiction to the other jurisdic- 
tions to the end that eventually 
there will be no Central Jyurisdic- 
tion. 

The 1960 declaration points out 
that the responsibility for receiv- 
ing individuals into the church 
membership rests with the pastor 
and that he is to discharge that 
responsibility without regard to 
race, color, or national origin. 

The position of The Methodist 
Church is thus very clear. But 
when we look at the practices of 
various parts of the church, 
whether local churches or institu- 
tions, we find that at many points 
these standards are not being met. 
Therefore we must acknowledge 
with humility that in this matter 
of human relations we have a 
great deal of work to do in our 
own organization, even as we en- 
deavor to provide leadership in 
the community, state, nation, and 
world. 
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ll. Minority groups in the U.S.A. 

Regarding the minority groups 
mentioned by Rupert, the 1950 
population figures were as fol- 
lows: American Indians 343,410; 
Japanese-Americans 141,768; 
Chinese-Americans 117,629; Mex- 
icans and Mexican-Americans 
1,342,542; Puerto Ricans (Ameri- 
can citizens) 600,000 (approxi- 
mately); Jews 5,250,000; Negroes 
15,042,286. 

These figures show that approx- 
imately 15 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States falls 
into these minority groups. Of 
course, one could list many other 
groups, for actually this nation is 
made up of minorities. 

The 1960 census reports prob- 
ably will show that New York and 
Illinois have about as many, or 
perhaps more, Negro residents 
than the two Southern states with 
the largest Negro population: 
Georgia and North Carolina. It is 
also likely that Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, and California 
will rank along with the other 
Southern states in terms of the 
number of resident Negroes. 

This movement of the Negro 
population indicates more than 
ever that the problem of race re- 
lations is a national one. None 
of us has the right to adopt 
a self-righteous attitude toward 
other persons and _ sections. 
Neither ought we to have an over- 
sensitive or defensive attitude to- 
ward fair and friendly criticism. 
All of us should work toward 


applying Christian principles and 
practicing democracy in our rela- 
tions with persons and groups 
of other races. 


III. Non-Christian alternatives 


Many persons who are not di- 
rectly affected by race problems 
prefer to ignore them. They may 
live in an area where racial and 
religious minorities are small and 
not conspicuous. The treatment 
accorded these minorities may or 
may not be just, but the problem 
is not large enough to draw the 
attention of the community in any 
very serious way. However, this 
does not mean that a problem 
does not exist, for the attitudes 
of persons in the community may 
be seriously wrong even though 
they may not have occasion to 
express them often. 

Other persons exploit minority 
groups, who appear to be particu- 
larly vulnerable to profiteering. 
This may take the form of dis- 
criminatory retailing practices, 
overly high rents, the precipita- 
tion of panic-selling of houses by 
whites and the resale of the same 
properties at much higher prices 
to members of a minority group, 
the operation of gambling rackets, 
and the sale of narcotics. 

Rupert suggests that three ways 
of treating a racial minority are 
extinction, suppression, and 
brotherhood. He describes the 
practice of apartheid in the Union 
of South Africa, the caste system 
in India, and the mixed racial 





The Common Worship of God 


It is necessary . .. for the privileged and the underprivileged 
to work on the common environment for the purpose of providing 
normal experiences of fellowship. This is one very important reason 
for the insistence that segregation is a complete ethical and moral 
evil. Whatever it may do for those who dwell on either side of the 
wall, one thing is certain: it poisons all normal contacts of those 
persons involved. The first step toward love is a common sharing 
of a sense of mutual worth and value. This cannot be discovered 
in a vacuum or in a series of artificial or hypothetical relationships. 
It has to be in a real situation, natural, free. 

The experience of the common worship of God is such a moment. 

—From Jesus and the Disinherited, by Howard Thurman. Abing- 


don Press, 1949, page 98. 





picture in the United States. You 
may wish to ask your group what 
they think of the three methods 
suggested. Where in the scale do 
they think the United States and 
its practices fall? 

Apart from the issue of segre- 
gation in public education, two 
issues that are receiving much 
attention from persons working 
to improve race relations in the 
United States are voting rights 
for minority groups and segrega- 
tion in urban housing. 

Few people quarrel with the 
proposition that all American 
citizens ought to have the right 
to vote. This is clearly provided 
under the Constitution, and it is 
hard to make out a ease to the 
contrary in the light of American 
principles of justice and democ- 
racy. 

Nonetheless, the entrenchment 
of political groups whose future 
would be uncertain if all the peo- 
ple in the community were 
allowed to vote has led to serious 
opposition to extending the fran- 
chise. Unfortunately some politi- 
cal leaders have seen fit to play 
upon the fears of people and to 
predict dire consequences if this 
were to happen. They thus exploit 
the race question in order to stay 
in power. 

It is increasingly clear, how- 
ever, that a failure on the part of 
local communities or state govern- 
ments to act to rectify an unfair 
situation inevitably invites federal 
intervention. The way to avoid 
such intervention is to assume 
local responsibility for setting 
things right. Furthermore, such 
local action would improve atti- 
tudes between local groups and 
result in a far better situation 
than if national law-enforcement 
officials were to intervene. 

On September 8, 1959, the Fed- 
eral Commission on Civil Rights 
reported to President Eisenhower 
that many Negroes were being 
denied the right to vote by “the 
creation of legal impediments, ad- 
ministrative obstacles, and posi- 
tive discouragement engendered 
by fears of economic reprisal and 
physical harm.” The commission 
recommended various steps to be 
taken to correct the situation. De- 
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tails can be obtained from the 
Federal Commission on Civil 
Rights, Washington 25, D. C. 

The problems of race relations 
in northern cities of our nation 
center mainly in the area of hous- 
ing. Racial and religious minori- 
ties gravitate to the cities upon 
their arrival in the United States. 
So also do Negroes upon their 
migration from the South. Almost 
invariably the only housing avail- 
able to them is in the oldest sec- 
tions. The density of population in 
these areas is extremely high. 

Discrimination against non- 
white families, Negroes in partic- 
ular, results in their being segre- 
gated into certain sections by 
virtue of community attitudes and 
real-estate practices. Despite the 
assumptions made by some Cau- 
casians, the reason Negro people 
live in certain sections of the large 
cities is because they are forced 
to do so and not because they 
choose to do so. 

Surveys made of housing condi- 
tions in Chicago, as reported to 
the Federal Commission on Civil 
Rights, indicated that the average 
rent paid by white families was 
seventy-eight dollars, by nonwhite 
families seventy-six dollars 
monthly. Sixteen per cent of 
white families live in substandard 
housing, and 35 per cent of non- 
white families live in substandard 
housing. 

Landlords average fifteen dol- 
lars more rent from nonwhite 
families than from white families 
for the same kind of substandard 
housing. The rents for standard 
housing are approximately the 
same for both groups. 

These figures are even more 
serious when we compare the re- 
spective average annual income 
for white families—$5,500—with 
that for nonwhite families—$3,947. 

Those who argue the case in be- 
half of the present situation and 
who resist moves to open new 
neighborhoods to Negroes argue 
that persons should have the right 
to choose their own neighbors. 
Actually they are not asking for 
this right. What they are asking 
for is that Negroes be deprived of 
their right to live where they 
please. 


m Nabors 


“The church is the instrument of God’s purposes. This is His church. It is 
ours only as stewards under his lordship. The requirements for its membership 
and the nature of its mission are set by God. The house of God must be open 
to the whole family of God. If we discriminate against any persons, we deny 
the essential nature of the Church as a fellowship in Christ.” (From The 
Message from the Methodist Conference on Human Relations, August, 1959.) 
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IV. Our motivations 

Why do we respond with these 
attitudes toward those of other 
racial groups moving into our 
neighborhoods? 

It may be because we do not 
think of members of this particu- 
lar group as individual persons. 
We lump them together in our 
—— and apply what is known 

a “stereotype” to them. 

” Certain characteristics may 
have been encouraged among 
members of this group by our own 
treatment of them, such as lack of 
education, low economic status, 
and poor neighborhoods. Then we 
may generalize on the basis of our 
knowledge about some and as- 
sume that all can be put in the 
same category. Furthermore, we 
perpetuate these stereotypes by 
the use of certain jokes, by our 
language, by the presentation of 
skits or minstrel shows that em- 
phasize them, and even by movies 
or radio programs. 

One common stereotype fre- 
quently accepted is the idea that 
Negroes are unusually talented 
musically. Actually this is not 
true; probably as large a per- 
centage of Negroes are lacking in 
musical talent as in the case of 
Caucasians. 

A system of stereotypes in- 
volves pigeonholing people on the 
basis of external and superficial 
characteristics. 

Frequently, there may be eco- 
nomic aspects to the motivations 
of dominant groups in their treat- 
ment of minorities. Barring the 
members of a minority from a 
labor union, a profession, or from 
supervisory or executive positions 
in a business reduces the amount 
of economic competition to be 
faced. Few persons will admit that 
this is a factor, but most experts 
on race relations consider it very 
important. 

A broader variation of this 
point can be found in most peo- 
ple’s fear of change. They do not 
wish to see their present circum- 
stances disturbed because they 
are familiar with them and usual- 
ly have adjusted to them. 

We may hesitate at the prospect 
of living next to people of another 
race because we do not know 
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Our December Lessons 


The current unit m the Adult Fellowship Series, “Man and the 
Church in a Changing World,” will be concluded in December. 


The December topics are: 


December 4: The Church and Peacemaking 
December 11: All God’s Children Got Rights 
December 18: An Expanding Ministry for a Changing wentd 


December 25: Our Mandate 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCE 
Christian Responsibility for Freedom; Service Department, Board 


of Christian Social Concerns, 
Washington 2, D.C.; 50 cents 


100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 





what it will be like. We may even 
question how members of a mi- 
nority group will act if treated 
as equals after having been segre- 
gated as inferiors. 


V. The Christian view of race 


A statement of the Christian 
principles involved is contained in 
the General Conference materials 
cited earlier in this lesson. Here 
we shall attempt to deal with the 
issue in actual practice. 

Two questions are found among 
many sincere Christians in regard 
to this matter. The first rotates 
around the idea of “separate but 
equal.” Why, some ask, is this not 
a satisfactory Christian solution? 

Let us frankly admit that where 
the practice of segregation has 
prevailed, facilities and opportu- 
nities have been separate but 
rarely equal. When pressure 
against the injustices of the segre- 
gation system has built up to the 
point of fear of outside interven- 
tion, some communities have at- 
tempted to provide equal facili- 
ties. 

Christians must look more care- 
fully at this proposition. It implies 
that one group has a right to en- 
force the segregation of another 
group. The word “enforce” is used 
advisedly, for otherwise how can 
we account for the existence of 
laws requiring segregation? 

The assumption that a dominant 
group has the right to require that 
others remain separate from it 
must be based on something more 
than a difference in skin color. It 
is undoubtedly based on the idea 
that:one group is inferior. 


Scientists tell us that there is 
no such thing as inherent inferior- 
ity or superiority on the part of 
any racial group. The respective 
achievements of groups are de- 
termined by their opportunities 
and other external factors, not by 
group inferiority. Thus fairness 
demands that persons be treated 
as individuals with varying abili- 
ties and potentialities. 

To insist on separation on the 
basis of an assumed inferiority not 
only is an error but also, from a 
Christian viewpoint, it is an act 
of pride and arrogance and there- 
fore a sin. 

Another idea frequently raised 
among Christian groups is that, 
while discrimination and segrega- 
tion must go eventually, change 
should take place gradually so as 
not to be too disturbing. This idea 
is given a great deal of credence 
and possesses an element of truth. 
Progress in the direction of 
greater justice must be made as 
rapidly as possible with the use 
of democratic methods. It is pos- 
sible, however, for change to take 
place so rapidly that those who 
feel disadvantaged by it decide 
to resist the changes by means of 
force. 

It is only six years since the 
Supreme Court decision in regard 
to segregation in the public 
schools. We have a long way to 
go before that decision is fully 
put into effect. However, it is 
nearly ninety-eight years since 
the Emancipation Proclamation, 
issued by President Lincoln, pre- 
sumably granted equal freedom 
to the Negro people. 
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Too often, when we urge that 
changes be made gradually, we 
are in substance saying: Yes, we 
should repent of our sin of race 
prejudice and adopt a new way 
of life, but let’s do it slowly. It 
is too painful to do it quickly. 

We want to repent leisurely 
while we continue to impose a 
degree of discrimination, segrega- 
tion, and second-class citizenship 
on large numbers of our fellow 
countrymen. 

The Christian attitude is in the 
second chapter of Ephesians: 

“But now in Christ Jesus you 
who once were far off have been 
brought near in the blood of 
Christ. For he is our peace, who 
has made us both one, and has 
broken down the dividing wall of 
hostility, by abolishing in his flesh 
the law of commandments and 
ordinances, that he might create 
in himself one new man in place of 
the two, so making peace, and 
might reconcile us both to God in 
one body through the cross, there- 
by bringing the hostility to an 
end.” 

The rest of the chapter is equal- 
ly appropriate, for indeed we all 
“are fellow citizens with the saints 
and members of the household of 
God.” 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Members of the group can well 
be involved in advance prepara- 
tion for this session. Individuals 
can write to the Federal Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for information on 
the hearings on civil rights and 
on the present situation. Others 
can get in touch with state or city 
commissions on human relations 
or with human-relations agencies 
at work in the field, such as the 
Urban League. 

Some role playing may be de- 
veloped in connection with the 
matter of housing. One person 
could play the role of a real-estate 
agent who practices discrimina- 
tion against persons of certain 
racial groups, while another in- 
dividual may play the role of a 
member of such a group. 

The agent may question why 
the individual wants to move out 
of the neighborhood where “his 
kind” live and into another neigh- 
borhood where he would “not be 
at home.” This would give that 
person a chance to raise the many 
legitimate arguments that can 
be used in favor of freedom of 
persons to live where they please. 

After such a skit group mem- 
bers should be given an opportu- 


nity to add their own comments. 

The group may discuss the in- 
consistency of the argument that 
people of minority groups prefer 
to live with others of their own 
group even if it means living in a 
crowded city area or slum, while 
at the same time the dominant 
group may feel it necessary to use 
various devices to prevent mem- 
bers of the minority group from 
moving into areas with more de- 
sirable housing. 

Ought not Christians seek their 
friends among persons who have 
qualifications and characteristics 
they admire without regard to the 
color of their skin? What can we 
do in our local churches to extend 
the spirit of brotherhood in our 
relations with members of differ- 
ing groups? 


In CLOSING 


Stress again the fact that race 
relations is a national problem 
with varying local aspects. Every 
church in every community needs 
to work at the task of creating 
right attitudes and developing fair 
practices. Each person in the 
group may well resolve to under- 
take some new expressions (for 
him) of Christian witness in be- 


half of brotherhood. 








D. Suffering as a positive and 
redemptive experience 

The highest altitude in Old 
Testament thought was reached in 
the explanation that suffering can 
be redemptive. Ask one of your 
number to report briefly on the 
suffering-servant passages in Isa- 
iah, with particular reference to 
chapter 53. Show how this de- 
velopment in thought pointed the 
way to an explanation of suffer- 
ing in relation to God’s redemp- 
tive power. In what way is suffer- 
ing redemptive as it is borne 
sacrificially for the redemption 
of others? 

Call for a brief report on the 
New Testament explanations for 
suffering. In what way is the total 
effect of these explanations dis- 


ADVANCED STUDIES 
(Continued from page 22) 


tinctive and original? What about 
Jesus’ emphasis upon the steady 
inflexibility of God’s cosmic laws? 
Lift up the New Testament accent 
that the disciplinary effect of suf- 
fering is positive rather than 
negative. How can suffering be 
used to fulfill God’s purposes? 

A mature religious person be- 
lieves that God is greater than 
any of his gifts. How did this 
mature faith find expression in 
the experience of suffering? Com- 
pare this New Testament attitude 
with that found in the Book of 
Job. 

Discuss the New Testament’s 
central emphasis upon vicarious 
self-sacrifice. What do we mean 
when we speak of God as “the 
eternal Sufferer”? In the light of 


this explanation of suffering, what 
is our part in God’s redemptive 
work? What do we mean by dis- 
cipleship to Jesus? How does it 
call us to the high order of self- 
sacrifice? 


» Books 


A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; 
Harper and Brothers, 1957; $5; 
paper, $1.75 

The Christian as Citizen, by 
John C. Bennett; Association 
Press; $1.25 

Why Do Men Suffer? by Leslie 
D. Weatherhead; Abingdon Press; 
$2.50 

Luke’s Portrait of Christ, by 
Charles M. Laymon; Abingdon 
Press; $1 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ UNIT II: 


TO GOD THROUGH 


PRAYER #® USE WITH WESLEY QUARTERLY, 
ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


Facing My Sin 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED y WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read from your Bible: Psalms 
32. Read also the selected supple- 
mentary passage, Psalms 51. 


The title of Psalms 32 might 
well be “The Blessedness of For- 
giveness.” To be sure, the psalmist 
has known sin. Indeed, sin has had 
a devastating effect upon his life. 
But it is the reality of forgiveness 
that inspired these words and 
motivated him to share his ex- 
perience with others. 

We are told that Augustine 
(a.p. 354-430, bishop of Hippo, 
author of The Confessions and 
The City of God, whose life and 
thought made a lasting impression 
upon subsequent Christianity) re- 
quested that this Psalm be written 
upon the wall over against his 
sickbed so that he might be com- 
forted by it as he lay dying. 

Verses 1-2. The Psalm opens 
with a joyous strain: “Blessed is 
he ....” The author refers to 
himself, of course, for he has 
known the forgiveness of which 
he speaks. But blessed is any man 
“whose transgression is forgiven.” 

Four words are used by the 
psalmist in these opening verses 
to indicate different aspects of sin: 





Mr. Sort is pastor of University Meth- 
odist Church and Wesley Foundation, 
College Park, Maryland. 
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(1) “transgression,” which im- 
plies willful disobedience of God; 
(2) “sin,” which means, literally, 
to miss the mark, to stray from 
the right path; (3) “iniquity” or 
unrelieved guilt; (4) “deceit” or 
self-deception—the attempt to 
evade the responsibility for or the 
reality of one’s guilt.! 

Whatever its form, sin must be 
lifted away, covered over, can- 
celed from the records of God. 
Blessed (literally, “happy”) is he 
who has had such an experience 
of God’s forgiveness. 

Verses 3-4. Now the psalmist 
becomes more personal. Once he 
was very ill. His body wasted 
away. He groaned “all day long.” 
A fever like the “heat of summer” 
raged through his body, consum- 
ing his strength. The cause of his 
sickness, he affirms, was uncon- 
fessed sin. “When I declared not 
my sin,” these things happened. 
“Day and night thy [God’s] hand 
was heavy upon me.” 

Here are reflected two beliefs 
that were widely accepted in 
ancient Judaism: (1) Sinners are 
punished, and righteous men are 
rewarded and protected by God. 
(2) Whenever a person suffers 
some misfortune, the cause is sin, 


1 William R. Taylor in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 4, page 169. 


either open and apparent or hid- 
den and secret.? The author of Job 
seriously challenged these con- 
cepts, but they were still widely 
prevalent in Jesus’ day. See, for 
example, Mark 2:1-12; John 5: 
1-14; 9:1-3. 

Verse 5. At last, when the 
psalmist could bear the agony no 
longer, he admitted that he was a 
sinner and that he could not hide 
his guilt from God. He resolved 
to make a clean breast of it. 
Thereupon a healing sense of 
God’s forgiveness swept through 
his body, relieving his guilt and 
removing his sickness. 

Verses 6-7. In effect, the psalm- 
ist is saying, “Don’t do as I did. 
Profit from my experience. Pray 
to God, and when tragedy strikes, 
you will not be overcome by it. 
God will preserve the devout man 
from trouble. God will deliver 
him.” 

Verses 8-9. These words are 
directed particularly to the young 
and inexperienced. The psalmist 
urges them to listen to the voice 
of experience. His counsel is that 
of a friendly teacher (“with my 
eye upon you”). Only an animal, 
which has no_ understanding, 
would refuse his advice! Here the 


2See The Psalms, by Elmer A. Leslie; 
Abingdon Press, 1949; page 290. 
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poet may also be thinking of the 
manner in which he himself acted 
toward God, going his own way 
with no more sense than an ani- 
mal until God’s bridle brought 
him up short. Such stupidity can 
have only one result. 

Verse 10. “Many are the pangs 
of the wicked,” says the poet. But 
loving-kindness is the reward of 
those who trust God. 

Verse 11. The Psalm ends as it 
began, with a note of joy. Here, 
however, the psalmist invites the 
congregation (“O righteous” and 
“all you upright in heart”) to 
unite with him in praise to God, 
who not only forgives sin itself 


but removes the penalty for sin 
as well. 

It is understandable why this 
Psalm was chosen as one of seven 
penitential Psalms to be used by 
devout Christians during the 
Lenten season (Psalms 6; 32; 38; 
51; 102; 130; 143) . It contains four 
traditional elements of penitence: 

1. Contrition: When the psalm- 
ist at last faced his sin, he was 
heartily sorry for it. 

2. Confession: We are not told 
what he said when he confessed, 
but we are sure he told God 
everything. 

3. Amendment: He resolved to 
lead a new life, “following the 


commandments of God, and walk- 
ing from henceforth in his holy 
ways.” 3 

4, Absolution: He had no doubt 
that his sins had been removed. 
“Indeed, he stands as the great 
exemplar of a forgiven man.” ¢ 

Protestant Christians who be- 
lieve in the direct access of each 
soul to God (and the direct access 
of God to each soul) will find 
their faith deepened by this 
psalmist’s moving testimony of 
sin forgiven. 





3 From the invitation to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper; Discipline of The Methodist 
Church. 

4 From Thirty Psalmists, by Fleming James; 
“= Putnam’s Sons, 1938; page 176; out of 
print. 


LEADER’S HELPS if HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

The month of November brings 
us a unit of four lessons dealing 
with the subject: “Man’s Relation 
to God Through Prayer.” This 
unit aims to strengthen persons in 
their relation to God. You will 
want to become familiar with the 
themes of all four lessons and 
understand how each relates to 
the rest of the unit. Valuable re- 
sources for the study of these 
lessons are listed on page 50. 

Reading and reflection are two 
basic processes for preparing to 
teach. Turn first to the biblical 
passages selected for this lesson, 
and read both Psalms from the 
Bible. Read them imaginatively, 
looking for clues that indicate 
how the psalmist felt when he 
wrote the Psalm or what experi- 
ence he had gone through. Then 
try to relate the Psalms to your 
own life. 

Next turn to the student ma- 
terials in Wesley Quarterly and 
Adult Student; supplement these 
with the use of The International 
Lesson Annual and Epworth 
Notes. Finally read the rest of 
this lesson plan, watching par- 
ticularly for any advance assign- 
ments you may wish to give the 
class. 

If possible, read the entire unit; 





Mr. WarreE is executive director of the 
All Nations Foundation, Church of All 
Nations, Los Angeles, California. 


you will find other teaching sug- 
gestions you may wish to use with 
this lesson. By the same token, re- 
read “Preparing to Teach” for the 
lessons in the October ApDULT 
TEACHER. Those suggestions will 
not be repeated but may be useful 
here. 

Continue to give serious 
thought to the art of asking ques- 
tions. Two types not discussed 
earlier are questions of example 
and questions of inference. These 
are described and illustrated in 
Section II under “How to Pro- 
ceed.” Look for them and try to 
frame others like them. 

Your preparation should in- 
clude becoming familiar with any 
terms you do not know. If, for 
example, “monotheism” and 
“polytheism” are not clear to you, 
consult a dictionary. 

Finally, construct an outline for 
teaching. Let the one below be 
simply a suggestion. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. God sets the standards 
II. We recognize sin 
III. We deal with sin 


To BEcIN 
You will find Psalms 32 printed 
in the students’ material. Call at- 
tention to the fact that Psalms 32 
and 51 are both to be used in the 
lesson. 
Then raise these thought-starter 


questions, which the class may 
answer by referring to the Psalm 
printed in their periodical: What 
evidence do you find that the 
psalmist had experienced suffer- 
ing in connection with his sin? 
What did he do? How is God 
mentioned, and what is his place 
in the life of the sinner? 


How To PROCEED 
I. God sets the standards 


To introduce this section, ask 
the class to discuss briefly the 
question: Are we as monotheistic 
as we profess to be? Insist that 
each person offering an answer 
support it by reference to actual 
observations of human experi- 
ence. 

Perhaps some will say that we 
really are monotheistic since we 
believe in one God as the only 
God and since he alone is wor- 
shiped in our churches. On the 
other hand, some will say that 
while we claim to believe in one 
God, our lives actually are gov- 
erned by many different influ- 
ences that fall far short of God’s 
approval. Let the class enumerate 
some of these influences. 

Personal feelings and desires 
may be mentioned as being a 
frequent influence in determining 
behavior. Social pressure will un- 
doubtedly be listed, reflecting our 
tendency to determine behavior 
by what others think or want us 
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to do. Ask the class to be explicit. 

Sum up this discussion by sug- 
gesting that in practice we do have 
many gods. This is evidenced 
by our acceptance of the values 
of our culture, of our business 
world, or of our neighbors as su- 
preme values, whether or not they 
are in harmony with the teachings 
and spirit of Jesus, in whom we 
best know God. 

Contrast the practical polythe- 
ism we have just been talking 
about and the psalmist’s sensitive, 
single-minded sense of God. To 
be sure, Psalms 32 and 51 both 
give agonizing expression to re- 
morse for past sins, indicating that 
somewhere along the line these 
individuals had listened to voices 
other than God’s. 

Nevertheless, unlike many 
other persons they took no satis- 
faction in the fact that what they 
did was acceptable to society, ap- 
proved by law, or required by 
government or by institutional 
religion. They believed that God 
sets the standards, the Almighty 
judges men, “the Lorp imputes 
no iniquity” (Psalms 32:2), the 
heavenly Father forgives (see 
Psalms 51). Personal and social 
standards are true and worthy 
only to the extent that they re- 
flect God’s righteous and loving 
will. 

“Hear, O Israel,” says the 
ancient Shema (Deuteronomy 6: 
4-5): “The Lorp our God is one 
Lorp; and you shall love the 
Lorp your God with all your 


heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your might.” (See also 
Matthew 22:37; Mark 12:29-30; 
Luke 10:27.) 


II. We recognize sin 


Point out to the class that the 
recognition of sin involves at least 
two things: defining sin so that we 
may know what to look for; iden- 
tifying thoughts, actions, and at- 
titudes that fit the definition. 
Neither step is easy to take. 

Definition is a difficult problem. 
On the one hand, we are inclined 
to generalize on the subject. On 
the other hand, in our con- 
temporary culture we have been 
tempted to discard the concept of 
sin as belonging to an outmoded 
view of religion and life. 

Identifying sin poses a problem 
because of the many defenses we 
erect. For example, we rationalize 
our actions in order to protect our 
self-esteem or our status. 

These problems notwithstand- 
ing, ask the class to attempt a 
definition of sin. In advance of the 
class session ask three students to 
prepare a definition, each using a 
different one of these resources: 
Adult Student materials for to- 
day’s lesson, the study materials 
in Wesley Quarterly, and a dic- 
tionary. 

In class give a few minutes to 
general discussion of the definition 
of sin, and put the class’s sugges- 
tions on the chalkboard. Then, by 
way of comparison, ask the three 
students to report in turn, and put 





Resources * 


The Psalms, by Elmer A. Leslie; Abingdon Press, 1949; $5 
The Praises of Israel, by John Paterson; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1950; $3.95 


Poetry and Wisdom, by Elmer A. Leslie; Abingdon Press, 1945; 


$1.50 


Adult Bible Course—“Psalms,” July-September, 1958, issue; Graded 


Press; 40 cents 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; plain, $8.75; 


indexed, $10 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 4 and 10; Abingdon Press; $8.75 


per volume 


The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians, to Philemon and to the 
Ephesians, by E. F. Scott (“The Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary” series); Harper and Brothers, 1930; $3.50 


* Order these books from any Cokesbury store. 





their suggestions on the chalk- 
board. Finally, summarize the 
entire discussion, and write out 
a working definition. 

Before proceeding, call atten- 
tion to the psalmist’s conviction 
that sin is guilt before God. This 
is implied in the first section of 
this lesson development, but it 
needs to be made explicit. Illus- 
trate this point by quoting the 
familiar sayings of Jesus found in 
Matthew 25:40 and 45: “As you 
did it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, you did it to me.” 
“As you did it not to one of the 
least of these, you did it not to 
me.” Ask the class: Against whom 
does a person sin when he steals 
from another person? 

Next, to identify sin, put this 
question of example or classifica- 
tion to the class: What are some 
different types of sin? Undoubted- 
ly many sins of conduct will be 
mentioned. If someone refers to 
the Ten Commandments, attempt 
to go beyond literal interpretation 
by asking this question: What in- 
ferences may be drawn from the 
Ten Commandments and other 
legal requirements found in the 
Bible to indicate how a moral 
person should live in today’s 
world? 

Spend more of your time on 
what may be termed “sins of the 
spirit.” You will now be con- 
cerned with attitudes, thoughts, 
and feelings rather than with 
deeds. Put this question to the 
class: What sins does Jesus deal 
with, either directly or by infer- 
ence, in the Sermon on _ the 
Mount? In discussing this, refer 
not only to Matthew 5 through 7, 
the more familiar version, but 
also to its parallels in Luke, such 
as 6: 20-49 and 11: 2-13, 33-36. 

The class will discover, since 
the state of the sinner is the oppo- 
site of the state of the blessed 
(see Psalms 1, for example), that 
even the Beatitudes reveal by in- 
ference some of the sins of the 
spirit. They imply that those who 
are proud, overbearing, unmerci- 
ful, impure, or unwilling to stand 
up for righteousness are indeed 
sinners. 

Other sins implied in the 
Sermon on the Mount will be 
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We often commit sins of ommission by failing to hel 


those in need. Shown are needy chil- . 


dren receiving new shoes through UNICEF (United Nations International Children’s Fund). 


easily identified. Failure to wit- 
hess, satisfaction with a legalistic 
kind of righteousness, lust, insin- 
cerity, divided loyalties, material- 
istic anxiety, and others will 
readily occur to class members. 
To conclude this part of the 
discussion, point out the signifi- 
cance of sins of omission. Two 
questions will be helpful: What 
should Christians be doing in to- 
day’s world which we are not 
doing? What does this neglect im- 


ply about our primary loyalties? 
To cite a simple example, sup- 
pose a man sees an accident but 
declines to give his name as a 
witness on the grounds that he 
does not want to get involved. Is 
it right to assume that he is more 
obedient to selfish concerns than 
to God, that he does not “fear 
God” as much as he fears incon- 
venience, that he is guilty of a sin 
of omission in failing to accept a 
responsibility morally his? 


More significantly, consider 
what the class is doing both col- 
lectively and as individuals to 
contribute to world peace and 
brotherhood, to relieve human 
misery and suffering, to carry out 
other Christian responsibilities. 
Do you find any sins of omission 
here? 


III. We deal with sin 


Having defined and identified 
sin, the class should turn to this 
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general question: How do we 
deal with sin in ourselves? Give 
the bulk of the time for this sec- 
tion of the lesson to a considera- 
tion of the steps of remorse, 
confession, repentance, and resti- 
tution as developed in Wesley 
Quarterly. 

Open the discussion, however, 
by noting the attitude and empha- 
sis in Psalms 51:15-17, pointing 
up particularly the element of 
sacrifice involved not only in 
contrition but even in the very 
identification of sin. To begin 
with, a Christian sacrifices at the 
point of letting God set the 
standards whereby sin is defined. 
When he has made this initial sac- 
rifice, the sacrifice of “a broken 
and contrite heart” becomes the 
natural response of the spiritually 
sensitive person. 

In passing, note the influence 
that some of the prophets had on 
this psalmist. Ask the class to 
compare Psalms 51 with the mes- 


sage in Amos 5: 21-24; Hosea 6:6; 
Isaiah 1:10-17; Micah 6:6-8; and 
Jeremiah 7: 21-23. 

Observe that sacrifice means 
yielding oneself to God in obedi- 
ent service and accepting his way 
of righteousness, justice, mercy, 
and love. Then turn to an analysis 
of the steps outlined in the Wesley 
Quarterly material. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


One way to involve the group 
is to arrange for a debate of the 
issue in Section I under “How to 
Proceed,” based on the following 
proposition: “Resolved, That most 
Christians reveal by their conduct 
that in practice they are more 
polytheistic than monotheistic, 
even though they profess the 
latter.” The group may be in- 
volved more fully if you divide 
the class into two groups and let 
each group coach the debaters as 
to the arguments they should use. 

Reports provide another way 


of involving the group. Such an 
assignment is suggested in Section 
II in connection with the defini- 
tion of sin. In the same sec- 
tion an analysis of the Sermon on 
the Mount is suggested; one per- 
son may do this in a report. In 
Section III a report on the steps 
involved in dealing with sin as 
described in Wesley Quarterly 
would prove helpful. 

Creative thinking may be stim- 
ulated by asking a reporter or the 
class, as a whole or in small 
groups, to analyze Mark 7:9-13 in 
the light of the proposition de- 
veloped in Section I that “God 
sets the standards.” 


In CLOSING 


Briefly summarize the major 
points. Then suggest that God’s 
forgiveness is a joyous occasion 
not only for the psalmist but also 
for us. Conclude by having an in- 
dividual or the class read aloud 
Psalms 32:1-2, 10-11. 


THE COUNSELOR of EDGAR N. JACKSON 


In the Roman Catholic Church 
persons go to confession and are 
absolved through the ministra- 
tions of the priest. Among Protes- 
tants the need for confession is 
just as great, but individuals are 
urged to confess their sins directly 
to God through prayer. 

Many troubled souls do not take 
advantage of the relief they could 
find through such prayers of con- 
fession. We are so conditioned by 
other kinds of praying that we 
have often failed to develop this 
special prayer skill. 

The prayer of confession gives 
us a chance to look at ourselves 
and what we do from the point 
of view of a wise and loving God. 

Our sins usually fall into three 
groupings: the sins we feel guilty 
about but have never really done, 
the sins actually done and for 
which restitution can be made, the 
sins of omission where we have 
failed to do the good we know. 

Many persons feel weighed 
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down by guilt and unworthiness 
but cannot put their finger on any 
specific sinful act. Often such per- 
sons are still governed by a child- 
like conscience in a world of adult 
decisions, and when they act as a 
normal adult should, they feel 
condemned by the judgment they 
inherit from their outgrown world 
of childhood. 

Some persons are indecisive be- 
cause they have an inner desire 
to ask their parents what to do, 
and when they ultimately have to 
make their decisions, they feel un- 
comfortable. Prayer can help such 
persons mature and gain a rela- 
tionship to an eternal Father who 
does not judge or condemn but 
accepts them as they are. 

For those burdened with sins 
of commission the prayer of con- 
fession opens the way to forgive- 
ness. When one faces his sinful 
acts honestly, he has made a big 
step toward their resolving. For 
only as he faces himself honestly 
does he move toward contrition 
and, where possible, restitution. 
Forgiveness frees one’s future 


from the unbearable burden of 
guilt. 

Prayer also helps the person 
who has failed to do the good he 
knows by strengthening his re- 
solve for the future. He moves 
beyond self-condemnation for fail- 
ure and finds strength to do the 
good. 

The prayer of confession helps 
a person free the Holy Spirit 
within himself by taking his ac- 
tions and his attitudes directly to 
God for judgment. But in so doing 
he finds that 


The Lorp is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger and abounding in 

steadfast love. 
(Psalms 103:8.) 


This moves him beyond his feel- 
ings of guilt and self-judgment to 
the place where he can again focus 
his attention on the wise handling 
of the future. The prayer of con- 
fession starts with introspection, 
moves on to self-analysis, and is 
fulfilled in forgiveness and new 
life for the future. 
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NOVEMBER 13: 


God in My Life 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED ff WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read from your Bible: Psalms 
116:1-14. Read also the selected 


supplementary passages, Psalms 
116:15-19; 117; 118. 


We find in Psalms 116 a per- 
sonal testimony to God’s gracious 
dealings with one who had nar- 
rowly escaped death. A combina- 
tion of humility and gratitude 
pervades the Psalm. Its simplicity 
of expression makes it seem that 
the words are addressed directly 
to the reader. How much more 
inspiring it must have been to 
those who first heard it! 

The setting is a service of wor- 
ship in the Temple in Jerusalem. 
A large congregation is present 
(verse 14). The time has arrived 
for anyone who has had a deeply 
moving religious experience to 
share it if he is so moved. Our 
psalmist speaks. For a moment 
the congregation fades into the 
background and all eyes are 
focused on this one worshiper as 
he speaks from the depths of per- 
sonal experience. 

Verses 1-2. His love for God 
is expressed in intimate terms. 
The Hebrew verb for “love” in 
verse 1 is also used to express 
human affection. Its use here is 
not a sign of disrespect; on the 
contrary, the. psalmist’s experi- 
ence of God has been so deeply 
personal that he feels free to call 
him Friend. Because God heard 
him in his distress, he intends to 
call on him as long as he lives. 

Verses 3-4. Now he begins to 
tell of his trouble. “The snares 
of death” is a figurative reference 
to death as a cruel personality 
who entangles men with cords 
and ropes and drags them down 
to the underworld, Sheol, the 
realm of the departed. As death 
held him in its clutches, he suf- 
fered “distress and anguish.” 


Then he called on God. The cry 
is one of desperation: “O Lorp, 
I beseech thee, save my life!” 

Verses 5-7. We are not told 
how his life was saved. We know 
only that it was saved. Through 
this experience, terrible though 
it must have been, the psalmist 
has come to know God as he 
really is: gracious, righteous, 
merciful, concerned for the lowly 
and the simple-minded (that is, 
those of unquestioning faith). It 
was persons such as he whom 
Jesus had in mind when he said, 
“Blessed are the meek.” He had 
indeed been blessed: “When I 
was brought low, he [God] saved 
me.” 

Suddenly the psalmist speaks 
to his own soul, saying in effect, 
“There is no reason now for 
anxiety. Be at peace, for the crisis 
is over. God has richly blessed 
you in the past, and there is every 
reason to believe that he will con- 
tinue to do so in the future.” 

Verses 8-9. His deliverance had 
been threefold: from imminent 
death to life, from sorrow to joy, 
and from insecurity to stability.1 
Because God has rescued him, he 
can now walk before God in the 
land of the living. 

Verses 10-11. The experience of 
being so near death had been his 
greatest test of faith, made more 
difficult by the fact that he could 
not understand why he should 
suffer. Was it punishment for sin? 
If so, what sin? And was the 
punishment in proportion to the 
sin? 

Though he was greatly afflicted, 
suffering mental torment as well 
as physical pain, he still held firm 
to his faith in God. He no longer 
trusted men, however. 

Apparently men had taunted 





1See The Psalms, by Elmer A. Leslie; 
Abingdon Press, 1949; page 306. 


him by pointing to his illness as 
proof of sin. Self-righteously, they 
had regarded their own good 
health as a sign of divine favor 
and compared it to his wretched- 
ness, which they said he duly de- 
served. In a moment of extreme 
agitation and despair he had cried, 
“All men are liars!” (the literal 
translation of verse 11). 

Sickness had momentarily 
warped his mind. He had uttered 
unworthy and false judgments. 
But all that is past. His perspec- 
tive has since been restored. 

Verses 12-14. Now the psalm- 
ist’s mood shifts from despair to 
thanksgiving. How shall he ex- 
press his gratitude for all that 
God has done for him? He will 
carry out the vows he made to 
God in his distress. 

A vow is a sacred obligation 
to God, voluntarily assumed, to do 
something not ordinarily required 
or to refrain from something nor- 
mally permissible. It usually aims 
to secure divine help through 
means believed to be pleasing to 
God. Paul, many years after this 
psalmist, performed a vow in the 
Temple in Jerusalem following 
his third missionary journey (see 
Acts 21: 23-26). 

Lifting up “the cup of salva- 
tion” is only a part of the ritual 
the psalmist will perform in ful- 
filling the vow. He will probably 
offer an animal sacrifice first. 
Then he will offer a drink offer- 
ing (a cup of wine, which he calls 
“the cup of salvation”) to God 
in a gesture of gratitude. 

He also promises to pay his 
vows before all the people. We 
are not told all that the vows 
entail. But this is certain: By the 
time they have been performed, 
everyone will know of the psalm- 
ist’s deep gratitude to God. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 

Begin your preparation by ex- 
amining Psalms 116 through 118, 
noting not only the ideas but the 
moods. As you read, ask yourself 
the following questions: (1) 
Where are the major divisions of 
thought or feeling? (2) What are 
these thoughts and feelings? (3) 
Who is speaking (particularly in 
Psaims 118)? (4) To whom is 
the speaker addressing himself? 
After this has been done, try to 
state in a sentence or two for 
each Psalm what seems to be the 
central thought. 

Other sources to be used in 
preparation certainly include the 
materials in Wesley Quarterly, 


LEADER’S HELPS fe HARLAN R. WAITE 


Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes. You may want to use also 
The International Lesson Annual 
and The Interpreter’s Bible. An- 
other book of special help for 
this unit is The Psalms, by Elmer 
A. Leslie. The public library may 
have a copy. See also the box 
on page 50. 

To pursue the art of question- 
ing, consider the “criticism” type 
of question. Criticism in this 
sense does not mean complaining 
or faultfinding; it means trying 
sincerely and reverently to deter- 
mine the true meaning of a pas- 
sage of Scripture, attempting to 
evaluate a partial truth in the 
light of the whole truth. 


A person’s awareness of God in his life may be strengthened by reflecting upon 


what he sees of God in nature. 
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In Psalms 116, for example, a 
person who prays earnestly for 
deliverance finds himself restored 
to health and happiness. Is this 
true of all who pray for deliver- 
ance? What light is shed on this 
Psalm by the experience of Jere- 
miah, Jesus, or others who have 
been prayerfully faithful but have 
suffered without enjoying deliver- 
ance? Is its essential message a 
guaranty of deliverance or a les- 
son in thanksgiving? 

Look for other questions of 
criticism which may help the class 
be more discriminating and hence 
more perceptive of the Bible’s 
central message. 

If you elect to use the sugges- 
tions that follow under “To Be- 
gin,” some extra preparation will 
be necessary, for the class should 
have in its hands copies of Psalms 
118 edited to indicate how it is to 
be read. Perhaps you can use 
whatever facilities your church 
may have to offer for duplicating 
this or other supplemental ma- 
terials. Plan to avoid the end-of- 
the-week rush on the duplicating 
machine. 

Keep your purpose for teach- 
ing the lesson clearly in mind 
throughout preparation. Consider 
some of the following for teaching 
this week’s session on Psalms 
116 through 118: (1) to help 
members of the class discover the 
reality of God’s presence; (2) to 
consider how a person can be- 
come aware of God’s presence in 
his life; (3) to find appropriate 
ways of responding to God’s gift 
of himself; (4) to come to a 
clearer understanding of the 
Scriptures involved in today’s 
lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. God is our help 
II. We experience God’s fellow- 
ship 

III. We pay our vows 

To BEGIN 
If your class is using Adult Stu- 
dent, assign someone to read and 
report on the story of Brother 
Lawrence from the lesson treat- 
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ment in Wesley Quarterly. If your 
class is using the latter, and if it 
has been read by the members, 
refer to it briefly as an illustration 
of the central idea of this lesson. 

Next call the attention of the 
class to the Scripture materials 
for this lesson, noting that while 
only a small portion is printed in 
the student materials, you will 
use all of Psalms 116 through 118. 
Indicate the general nature of 
these Psalms as follows: 

Psalms 116 is a song of personal 
thanksgiving for deliverance and 
contains the two most typical 
features of such a song—the relat- 
ing of the details of his deliver- 
ance (verses 1-11) and the pay- 
ment of the vow he had made 
while in the midst of his suffering 
(verses 12-19). 

Psalms 117, the shortest chapter 
in the Bible, is a congregational 
hymn of praise containing the 
usual characteristics of such a 
hymn—a summons to praise and 
the basis for praise. 

Describe Psalms 118 more fully, 
and lay the plans for the closing 
section of the lesson. Indicate that 
this is a processional Psalm of 
thanksgiving for God’s repeated 
deliverance. It was sung as the 
worshipers approached and en- 
tered the Temple. 

Ask the class to recall a Psalm 
with a similar emphasis studied 
recently (Psalms 24, particularly 
verses 7-10, studied on October 
9, 1960). Verse 19 of Psalms 118 
directly repeats the ritual, if not 
the words, of the other Psalm 
and may be offered as a clue to 
help the class recall. | 

Note the physical movement of 
the procession,. as implied in the 
words of the Psalm. The wor- 
shipers are approaching the gates 
of the Temple in verses 1-18; 
they ask for admission and pass 
through the gates on their way 
to the inner court in verses 19-24. 
In verses 25-29 they are in the 
inner court of the Temple, par- 
ticipating in the symbolic ritual 
of light (verses 26-28) and touch- 
ing the horns of the altar with 
palm branches as a symbol of 
purification. Verse 29 is a hymn 
of thanksgiving, again with a sum- 
mons to and the basis for praise. 


For a dramatic and worshipful 
closing to the lesson appoint one 
person to be the leader of the 
procession. He will read verses 
la, 2a, 3a, 4a, and 29a. Select 
another person to read the part 
of the gatekeeper, verse 20. 

Choose three to eight people, 
depending on the size of your 
class, to serve as the choir. These 
persons should be good readers 
and should have pleasing and ex- 
pressive voices, for they carry the 
longest and most meaningful part. 
The choir will read verses 1b, 5- 
19, 21-25, and 27-28. Two or three 
others may be selected as priests 
(“the house of Aaron”). They will 
read verses 3b and 26. 

The remaining members of the 
class should be divided into the 
laity (“Israel”) and the proselytes 
(“those who fear the Lorp”) and 
should be assigned verses 2b and 
4b respectively. Everybody in the 
class should read verse 29b. 

Offer one brief note about the 
choir. Although its anthem is cast 
in the first person, it sings on 
behalf of the total congregation, 
which considered itself to be one 
body—lIsrael. The “I” in the text 
refers, then, not to an _indi- 
vidual but to the community. 
Your class may well try to think 
in these terms not only of the an- 
cient Hebrews but of themselves. 
Is not, or should not, the Church 
be one body, the body of Christ? 

This section may seem unduly 
long. Consider, however, whether 
carefully planned and intelligent 
participation in this experience 
may not do more for the class 
than merely talking about the 
presence of God. 


How To PROcEED 


I. God is our help 


Acknowledge to the class that 
we praise God for a number of 
reasons. Ask the class to recall 
the things that led men to praise 
him in the Psalms we studied 
last month. Answers will include 
the glory of God’s creation, the 
forgiveness of sins, the provision 
of food, and so forth. 

In Psalms 116 we come upon an 
experience of intense crisis in 
which God’s help is experienced. 
Ask the class: In what crisis situa- 


tions have you discovered God to 
be present and helpful? Try to 
bring out as broad a range as 
possible, including not only illness 
but such things as problems in 
child rearing and difficult moral 
decisions. 

Then ask: In what ways other 
than in crisis situations does God 
become a present help? In addi- 
tion to the more obvious physical, 
emotional, and social needs met 
by God in the dependable ways 
of his creation, be sure the class 
considers such things as our need 
to grow, our need to belong, and 
our need to serve. 

As these are mentioned, either 
by yourself or by class members, 
ask this: Why are these impor- 
tant, and how does God meet 
these needs? If the class is alert, 
ask this question to bring the 
discussion into better focus: Does 
the mere satisfying of our needs 
mean that God is personally 
present, or is he only indirectly 
responsible? 

This leads to the consideration 
of God’s presence in human ex- 
perience. Note that the psalmists 
often testified to the presence of 
God in moments of crisis, al- 
though Psalms 117 seems to indi- 
cate a more continuing relation- 
ship. Brother Lawrence and many 
others have found God in the 
ongoing experiences of daily life. 
Whether in crisis or in normal 
experience, God is present and 
active. 

However, another question 
needs to be raised: Can God be 
said to be present with those who 
are not delivered out of suffering? 
The stories of Jeremiah, Jesus, 
Paul, the apostles, and many 
others demonstrate that the very 
strength men reveal in facing and 
accepting their suffering is elo- 
quent testimony to the real 
presence of God. 


II. We experience God’s fellow- 
ship 
The materials in the student 
periodicals suggest many ways in 
which one can develop a sense of 
God’s presence. Here are two sug- 
gestions that in part summarize 
and in part supplement these sug- 
gestions. 
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In the first place, point out that 
the prime requisite of awareness 
of God is to give attention to God. 
Psalmists, prophets, saints, and 
average men of faith are attentive 
to God, observing in the phe- 
nomena of normal life the evi- 
dences of his presence. Note that 
this power is cultivated, not in- 
herited. Any person can, by per- 
sistent practice and repeated use, 
sharpen his powers of observation 
so as to become increasingly 
aware of God as an abiding reality 
in life. 

In the second place, awareness 
of God depends upon a person’s 
habit of reflecting on what he 
sees. Attention by itself is not 
sufficient to discern God; indeed, 
many people tend to interpret 
their observations in materialistic 
or mechanistic terms. Christians 
should remember the truth that 
we are likely to find that for 
which we are looking; and, con- 
versely, we are not likely to find 
that for which we are not look- 
ing. Thus only the person who 


looks for meaning, who reflects 
on what he observes, is likely to 
find God in his human experience. 


III. We pay our vows 


Like many a modern, the an- 
cient psalmist had made vows 
during his suffering to serve God 
if he should be delivered. Psalms 
116:12-19 recounts the payment 
of his vows. Ask: How did the 
psalmist pay his vows, and what 
guidance is there for us in his 
response? 

Note that the Psalm describes 
a drink offering in honor of God 
(verse 13), which suggests to us 
the act of worship. The fact that 
this was done “in the presence 
of all his people” (verse 14) sug- 
gests public witness as a way of 
paying our vows. Finally, the of- 
fering (verse 17) was and is ap- 
propriate as a response to God’s 
help. 

Let the class examine the Psalm 
and arrive at these by discussion 
if possible. Then consider the de- 
velopment of the spirit of praise, 


as expressed in Psalms 117, as 
both a more general and a more 
profound way of “paying our 
vows.” 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


This lesson presents an oppor- 
tunity for a forum on the theology 
of the Psalms being studied. A 
forum involves a talk by an in- 
formed person, followed by ques- 
tions asked by the class. 

The group may be involved 
creatively in an analysis of the 
form and content of Psalms 117 
(summons to praise and basis of 
praise) and an attempt to write 
its own brief hymn of praise on 
the same pattern. Divide the class 
into groups of six or eight persons 
each and let each group work on 
it. 

In CLOSING 

After a brief summary of the 
discussion, use Psalms 118 as out- 
lined in “To Begin” as a celebra- 


tion of God’s presence and 
helpfulness. 


THE COUNSELOR wr EDGAR N. JACKSON 


A book recently published in 
England as a guide for business 
executives urged that they de- 
velop the practice of spending one 
hour each day in silence, free from 
conferences, intrusions, or even 
the telephone. The idea was that 
the busy executive needs time to 
quietly collect his thoughts and 
reorganize his thinking. The idea 
makes sense not only for the busi- 
nessman but also for the house- 
wife, the schoolteacher, and the 
bus driver. 

We often pray in such a way 
that we drive God out of our lives. 
This seems strange to say, but 
often we are so busy enumerating 
our troubles, listing our com- 
plaints, and trying to tell how to 
run the universe that we have 
little time to quietly listen and 
gain the insight that could come 
to us. 

One would never be so dis- 
courteous as to pick up the tele- 
phone, jabber on for a few 
minutes, and then, without allow- 
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ing for any kind of response, say 
a quick “Good-by” and hang up 
the receiver. Yet our practice in 
prayer often follows such a pat- 
tern, and we misguide ourselves 
into thinking we are praying. 

It is tragic when persons use 
the process of prayer to defeat 
the purposes of prayer. But if a 
person spends his prayer time em- 
phasizing his ailments, they can 
become so deeply grooved in his 
unconscious thinking that he can 
make himself perpetually ill. 
God’s power to heal and restore 
life may be blotted out by the 
misuse of prayer. 

True prayer is the process by 
which the light of God is let into 
life. Light clarifies, warms, and 
purifies. Prayer is a window-open- 
ing activity. Too many words pull 
down the shade of self-interest 
about our prayer. Quiet listening 
lifts up the shade of self-centered 
thinking so that God’s truth can 
illuminate our problems. 

The process of making room for 


God in prayer should start with 
complete relaxation of the body 
until all tension is gone. Then the 
mind should be set free from the 
problems that have been racing 
around in it. Next the emotions 
should be freed of all the unwise 
feelings that have been cluttering 
up life. When one’s being is freed 
completely from the things that 
have been preoccupying it, one 
is prepared to listen. 

Come before the Lord in quiet- 
ness. Wait patiently. Listen at- 
tentively. Do not try to hurry 
the process, for at first it may 
seem that the quietness is empty. 
When one’s being has been noisy 
and inhospitable to the Holy 
Spirit for a long time, it takes a 
while to empty the self of self 
so that the presence of God may 
be made known. It is the quiet 
and quieted self that makes room 
for God in its life. But it is worth 
the effort and the discipline, for 
“in quietness and in trust shall 
be your strength” (Isaiah 30:15). 
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NOVEMBER 20: 


Thanks Be to God | 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED ht WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read from your Bible: Psalms 
103:1-18. Read also the selected 
supplementary passages, Psalms 
96; 103: 19-22. 


Psalms 103 is one of the most 
deeply spiritual passages in the 
entire Psalter. It ranks with the 
finest prophetic utterances of 
Jeremiah and Isaiah. And it ap- 
proaches the spirit of the New 
Testament with its lofty concept 
of God and his unique relation 
to man. The Psalm was probably 
sung by an individual in a service 
of worship in the Temple. 

Verses 1-2. The opening words 
of praise are addressed not to the 
people but to the psalmist’s own 
soul. He calls upon his soul and 
all his “inward parts” (the literal 
translation) to praise God. This 
is a reflection of the ancient belief 
that the emotions were closely re- 
lated to the vital organs; if one 
is to praise God with his entire 
being, all the parts of his body 
must join. The poet further in- 
structs his soul not to forget what 
God has done for him. 

Verses 3-5. Becoming more spe- 
cific, the psalmist begins to 
enumerate the many ways in 
which God has demonstrated his 
love, starting with his own life 
(verses 3-5). Then he broadens 
the scope to include God’s deal- 
ings with Israel (verses 6-14). 
Finally he reaches out to include 
all mankind as the recipients of 
God’s favor (verses 15-18). 

First he speaks of personal 
blessings. His sins have been for- 
given. His health has been re- 
stored. He has been redeemed 
(literally, “bought back”) by God 
from the grasping hands of the 
grave—the pit of the underworld 
—reaching out to seize him. He is 
like a king who has been crowned 
not with gold but with love and 


mercy. All he really needs in 
life is provided by God, who gives 
him a new life for the old, just 
as he does to the molting eagle 
that casts off old feathers and 
grows new ones.! 

Verses 6-13. These experiences 
are by no means unique, for 
God also deals graciously with 
others. The blessings he gives to 
Israel, his people, are numerous. 
He provides saving help to the 
oppressed (verse 6), giving them 
justice in place of injustice. He 
made himself known to Moses in 
a high moment of inspiration (see 
Exodus 34:1-8) and to all the 
people of Israel. 

The psalmist speaks of God’s 
nature with an _ understanding 
unsurpassed in the Old Testa- 
ment: He is merciful and gracious 
(verse 8). He is not easily an- 
gered, nor does he keep his anger 
once it is aroused (compare Jere- 
miah 3:5 and Isaiah 57:16). He 
does not treat us as sinners, de- 
manding that we be punished in 
proportion to our transgressions 
(verse 10). 

The psalmist goes on to say 
that his love is without limits, 
as high as the heavens are above 
the earth. His forgiveness com- 
pletely removes every trace of 
sin: “as far as the east is from 
the west.” God deals with those 
who fear him (“revere him” is a 
better translation) as a compas- 
sionate father deals with his chil- 
dren. How pitiful man would be, 
since he is but dust and seemingly 
insignificant compared. to God, 
were it not for God’s love! 

Verses 15-18. Now the psalmist 
speaks not only of himself and 
Israel but of all mankind. It is 
true of any man that he is here 
today and gone tomorrow like 


1See The Psalms, by Elmer A. Leslie; 
Abingdon Press, 1949; page 47. 


a blade of grass or a wild flower. 

While man may be transient, 
God is permanent. While man’s 
life span is brief, God is eternal. 
Yet in this brief and transient life 
we can lay hold of eternal values. 
God’s love is everlasting toward 
those who revere him. His right- 
eousness is extended to every 
generation that listens to his word 
and obeys his commands. 

The power of this Psalm lies 
not only in the beauty of its 
words but in the depth of its in- 
sight. The emphasis on the love 
of God was not new to Judaism, 
but it was neglected and usually 
overshadowed by the concept of 
God as an angry and vengeful 
deity. 

The man who here speaks of 
God as a loving father knew God 
as he really is. Because he had 
received forgiveness, release from 
danger, and renewal of life, he 
knew that these were available 
to others, for he claimed no spe- 
cial privileges. ; 

As he looked into his own life 
and into the history of his people, 
he saw that God’s love far out- 
weighed his wrath and that this 
love is available to all who love 
him in return. This, he said, is the 
only condition. Love ‘is meaning- 
less unless shared. God can ex- 
tend his love, but only if it is re- 
turned can it really be received. 

Those who accept God’s love 
will find a depth and meaning to 
life which are impossible without 
it. And those who revere God by 
walking humbly before him in 
obedience and faith will find a 
degree of permanence that will 
give stability to an otherwise im- 
permanent life. It is the psalmist’s 
hope that succeeding generations 
(children’s children) may obey 
God’s laws and thus be worthy 
of his love. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


The resources for this lesson 
involve first of all the biblical 
materials. Psalms 96 was created 
for the annual festival of the en- 
thronement of the Lord, which 
took place at the Jewish New 
Year. Psalms 103 is a great hymn 
of praise composed by a sensitive 
individual and sung first by him 
and later by other soloists in the 
service of the Temple. Read and 
reread these Psalms imaginatively 
to catch not only their teachings 
but, even more, their spirit. 

Be sure to use the resources 
mentioned in the two preceding 
lessons. The articles on pages 1-3 
and 12-14 and the poem on page 7 
may also be of help in your prep- 
aration. 

Considering carefully the hu- 
man questions and needs dealt 
with by the biblical materials, 
give careful thought to the pur- 
pose that will guide you in pre- 
paring. You may want, for 
example, to help Christians ap- 
preciate their heritage of worship 
materials and the source of this 
heritage in biblical and Reforma- 
tion times. 

You may purpose to lead your 
class to become more sensitive 
to the occasions for thanksgiving 
and’ more spontaneous in their 
feeling and expression of grati- 
tude. Or your purpose may be 
to help your students discern 
more profoundly the activity of 
God in the apparently routine, 
commonplace, necessary enter- 
prises of life. Again, it may be 
your aim to help Christians learn 
how to more adequately express 
thanksgiving to God. Whatever 
your purpose, be sure it is rele- 
vant to the actual needs of the 
people you are preparing to 
teach. 

Consider once again the art of 
asking questions. One very impor- 
tant type of question is that of 
application in new situations. To 
illustrate, the following questions 
may serve to highlight Psalms 
103: How would one apply the 
psalmist’s interest in history to 
the American scene? How should 
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one apply the principle found in 
verse 19 of this Psalm? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. “A joyful noise” 
II. “He has done marvelous 
things” 
III. “Forget not all his benefits” 
IV. “Sing to the Lord” 


To BrecIn 


Your opening remarks should 
relate today’s lesson to the 
Thanksgiving season. Note that 
Psalms 96 has a similar seasonal 
setting in Hebrew culture; it was 
used at the Jewish New Year, 
which just precedes the Feast 
of Ingathering (Tabernacles or 
Booths). This was the season of 
the last harvest of the year and 
was a time of great rejoicing and 
thanksgiving. 

If possible, present the material 
on “The New Year Festival in 
Israel” from The Psalms, by 
Elmer A. Leslie (pages 55-61). 
It would be helpful to compare 
and contrast the Hebrew and 
American versions of Thanksgiv- 
ing, noting their similarities and 
their differences. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. “A joyful noise” 

Help the class get the full sig- 
nificance of the two Psalms used 
in today’s lesson by giving their 
setting and their content. Turning 
first to Psalms 96, note the major 
divisions. Verses 1-6 seem to be 
a hymn within a hymn, possessing 
the two basic characteristics of 
a summons to praise (1-3) and 
the basis for praise (4-6). Wor- 
shipers are summoned to bear 
daily tidings of God’s wonderful 
deeds. Worship is thus based upon 
the character of God as creator 
of the universe. 

Some scholars feel that verses 
7-9, the second section of the 
Psalm, reflect an order of service 
for use in worship. It consists of 
the act of homage and recogni- 
tion (7a), the act of praise (7b 
and 8a), the act of offering (8b), 
and the act of prayer (9). 


Verses 10-13 contain the en- 
thronement ceremony, including 
the coronation (10ab), the char- 
acter of the monarch (10c), ac- 
clamation by the entire universe 
(11-12a), and a statement of pur- 
pose (12b-13). : 

In Psalms 103 we see the heart 
at worship. It begins with a sum- 
mons to praise (verses 1-2). 
Verses 3-19 set forth the basis for 
praise, and verses 20-22 repeat 
the summons. Note the interesting 
parallel between verses 3-4a, 
which mention sin, disease, and 
death, and verses 4b-5, which 
mention mercy, good, and youth. 


Il. “He has done marvelous 
things” 

Refer to the fact that the stu- 
dent materials in both Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student em- 
phasize the benefits of God to 
his children. Suggest to the class 
that these may be classified two 
ways, as the following paragraphs 
will illustrate. 

Note first the beneficial acts of 
God. Point out to the class that 
Psalms 103 describes these as 
starting with gifts to the indi- 
vidual and moves on to “his acts 
to the people of Israel.” The cli- 
max comes, however, in the de- 
scription of God as love everlast- 
ing and ruler universal. 

This should give you oppor- 
tunity to create an awareness in 
your class members of the par- 
ticular ways in which God may 
be seen as acting in the life of 
any generation and specifically 
in our contemporary life. Ask the 
class: In what ways is God seen 
to be acting in the lives of indi- 
viduals, in society, and in creation 
as a whole? 

Next observe that God’s bene- 
fits are not to be described solely 
in terms of his acts. Man’s 
greatest benefit is a relationship 
that is built on the character of 
God. Raise this question: What 
do Psalms 96 and 103 reveal about 
the character of God? This in- 
quiry should bring out such fac- 
tors as holiness, mercy, justice, 
and faithfulness. Implied in the 
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Psalms are creativity, activity in 
history, moral purposefulness, and 
universality. 

Such a discussion gives each 
member of the class a chance to 
examine his sense of values. Ask 
the class: To what extent are we 
aware of the character and actions 
of God as present realities, and 
what evidence can we find to sup- 
port our evaluation? Observe our 
human tendency to value the 
tangible more highly than the in- 
tangible. Ask the class to rate 
contemporary American society, 
Christians as a group, and them- 
selves in this regard. 


Ill. “Forget not all his benefits” 


The emphasis in this section 
of the lesson will be on forget- 
fulness and its positive counter- 
part, memory. The materials in 
Adult Student speak in part to 
this theme. 

First, ask the class to evaluate 
the place of memory in human 
experience. To start with a nega- 
tive observation, recall some pa- 
triotic slogans that have been 
built on the capacity to retain 
events in memory: “Remember 
the Alamo”; “Remember the 
Maine”; and “Remember Pearl 
Harbor.” When motivated by re- 
venge, the mind has a remarkable 
capacity for retention. | 

Contrast this with Paul’s in- 
junction to the Philippians (4: 
8): “Finally, brethren, whatever 
is true, whatever is honorable, 
whatever is just, whatever is pure, 
whatever is lovely, whatever is 
gracious, if there is. any excel- 
lence, if there is anything worthy 
of praise, think about these 
things.” What capacity do we 
have to retain in memory the good 
side of human relations? On 
which do we place greater value 
—the negative or the positive? 

In a more positive vein, lift up 
some constructive values of 
memory. Point out that it is one 
of the basic ingredients in human 
progress, delivering us from hav- 
ing to repeat our failures and 
enabling us to capitalize on our 
successes. Note that memory is 
highly important in sustaining us 
through difficult times and even 
provides the foundation for hope. 


Surely it deepens our capacity for 
gratitude and enables us to live 
in more wholesome relationship 
with our fellow men and with 
God, upon both of whom our life 
depends. 


IV. “Sing to the Lord” 


Here we are dealing generally 
with the ways we express thanks- 
giving to God. Out of the heart 
comes our first response to his 
goodness. Psalms 96 reveals how 
the psalmist responded. His spon- 
taneous reaction was to tell others 
about God’s goodness and to lead 
others to behold his glory. Thus 
one of the primary responses of 
gratitude is witnessing. 

In addition, the order of service 
mentioned above suggests other 





responses: the ascription to the 
Lord of glory and strength; the 
bringing of an offering; and the 
worship of God in awe and 
humility. 

Ask the class to trace the im- 
plications of these responses by 
asking the following question: To 
what extent and in what ways are 
the responses of the author of 
Psalms 96 applicable to contem- 
porary religious experience? 

Praise comes not only out of 
the heart but out of the congre- 
gation. You will want to note 
that the Psalms reveal the high 
value placed on corporate wor- 
ship by the ancient Hebrews. 
Point out in addition that the 
recognition of solidarity within 
the fellowship of the religious 
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community was itself a grateful 
response to the God who looked 
upon his children “as a father.” 
Suggest that the extent to which 
amy congregation is able to 
achieve loving interaction and 
mutuality among its members 
reflects the degree to which that 
congregation is grateful for the 
love God bestows upon its life. 

Finally, note that gratitude is a 
gift. To be sure, as the materials 
in Wesley Quarterly suggest, 
there is a sense in which gratitude 
is the recognition of our just debt 
to others. But God gave us the 
capacity for love and gratitude not 
so much to obligate us as to free us 
for a mutually creative relation- 
ship of love. Thus gratitude at its 
highest is an offering of a free 
being. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 
In discussing section I of the 
outline, the class may be divided 
into buzz groups of six to eight 
persons each, and each group 


may be asked to outline Psalms 
96 and 103, looking for the major 
divisions as noted above. A re- 
corder should report from each 
group, and a summary of the re- 
ports should be written on the 
chalkboard. 

In addition to or instead of the 
above, the buzz groups may be 
given the following assignments: 
List the characteristics of God 
expressly mentioned in Psalms 96 
and 103. List the characteristics 
of God that are implied but not 
made explicit in these Psalms. 

Another manner of involving 
the class would be to assign 
some research projects to be re- 
ported on at the class session. The 
following subjects are suggested: 
(1) the Jewish New Year and 
the enthronement of the Lord, 
(2) hymns in Hebrew worship, 
(3) hymns in The Methodist 
Hymnal which are based on the 
Psalms (for example, hymns 177 
and 80 are based on Psalms 103), 
and (4) a comparison of our 


thanksgiving hymns with Psalms 
96 and 103. Resources for these re- 
ports include The Psalms, by 
Elmer A. Leslie, and the “Index of 
Authors, Translators, and Sources 
of Hymns” to be found at the back 
of The Methodist Hymnal (look 
under “Psalms”). 

One final suggestion for in- 
volving the group is to ask three 
speakers to conduct a symposium 
on the following three topics: (1) 
God’s benefits in nature; (2) 
God’s providence in history; and 
(3) God’s goodness through 
people. Following the symposium 
let the three speakers answer 
questions submitted by the class. 


In CLOSING 


A brief summary would be ap- 
propriate to bring the lesson to 
a close. In addition, have the class 
sing hymn 77 in The Methodist 
Hymnal. Another possibility 
would be to ask a sensitive and 
skilled reader to give an interpre- 
tative reading of Psalms 103. 


THE COUNSELOR eS EDGAR N. JACKSON 


The prayer of thanksgiving 
helps put life back in balance. 
We tend to become preoccupied 
with our problems and forget our 
blessings. We are likely to think 
of our symptoms of illness and 
forget our symptoms of health. 
We are inclined to focus more 
thought on tragedy than on the 
evidence of God’s providence. 

Part of this may be due to the 
way we condition ourselves each 
day. Too often our morning devo- 
tions are found in the newspaper 
with its emphasis upon accidents, 
tragedies, and human frailty. Too 
often we begin and end our days 
with our thoughts centered on 
radio, television, or newspaper. 

We should remember that the 
thoughts that begin and end the 
day condition our waking and 
sleeping hours. Our fathers were 
wiser and probably healthier in 
making provision at the beginning 
and the end of the day for 
thought on eternal things and 
God’s sovereignty in the universe. 

The person who pulls his world 
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down tight about him suffocates 
himself spiritually with his prob- 
lems and failures. He cheats him- 
self out of the life he could have. 
It is no wonder he is often ill in 
body, mind, and spirit. 

The quiet discipline of the 
prayer of thanksgiving can help 
change that. It can bring life 
back into a perspective that val- 
ues reality rather than distorts it. 

The prayer of thanksgiving 
helps us see ourselves and what 
is happening to us more clearly. 
It helps balance up the wise and 
the foolish, the good and the bad, 
so that we can see them in their 
proper relationship. The person 
who focuses on the morbid be- 
comes morbid. The person who 
focuses on the wonder and beauty 
of life becomes wonder-filled and 
beauty-conscious. 

The prayer of thanksgiving 
helps us see other persons more 
wisely. If we think only of those 
persons who irritate us, we can 
easily become antisocial. But if 
we would see persons with a true 


sense of thankfulness for what 
they are and do in spite of the 
difficulties that face them, we 
would be more appreciative. And 
as we become more appreciative, 
they often seem friendlier. 

The prayer of thanksgiving 
also helps us see God as his nature 
is most truly revealed. To see 
only the weeds in the garden 
is not fair to the flowers. We 
cannot blame God for the failures 
of men. In thanksgiving we clarify 
our values so that we see the 
goodness of God and measure 
man’s responsibility for wise and 
proper co-operation with God. 
The prayer of thankfulness puri- 
fies our perception so that we 
make ourselves more accessible 
to the goodness of God. 

For anyone who is troubled in 
body, mind, and spirit, the prayer 
of thanksgiving is a valuable 
means for clarifying vision, bring- 
ing life back into proper focus, 
and releasing within the troubled 
person the spiritual power that 
can move him toward wholeness. 
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NOVEMBER 27: 


Be Strong in the Lord 


(World Service Sunday *) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED he WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read from your Bible: Ephe- 
sians 6:10-20. Read also the 
selected supplementary passage, 
Psalms 46. 


In the closing verses of his letter 
to the church at Ephesus Paul 
speaks of the Christian life as a 
warfare.2 Throughout the letter 
he has referred to enemies in 
heavenly places (as in 2:2) who 
have sought to frustrate the work 
of Christ. The Church is Christ’s 
instrument in restoring all things 
to harmony in spite of hostile 
powers. Now he calls on every 
member of the Church to stand 
boldly against the forces of evil. 
The victory of Christ will depend 
on the loyalty of each of his 
soldiers.? 

Verses 10-11. The verb “be 
strong” is better translated “be 
made powerful.” We_ derive 
strength not from ourselves but 
“in the Lord,” through a union 
with Christ and by a reliance up- 
on the inexhaustible resources of 
his might. 

In verse 11 Christians are in- 
vited to put on the spiritual armor 
with which God himself is clothed 
as he goes forth to overthrow his 
enemies. Thus they will be able 
to withstand the evil forces of the 
world even as God does. “Wiles 
of the devil” is a general term that 
includes temptations to unbelief, 
to sin, and to conformity with a 
pagan world. These are forces by 
which Satan entices us. 

Verse 12. Here the real battle 
line is drawn. It is not a physical 





1Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer pees 
2 Scholars d to whether or not 
Paul wrote this letter. Iv will not deal with this 
question here, but for a sake I will 
refer to the author as Paul. 
See The Epistles of Paul to the <_< 
to Philemon and to Ephesians, by E. F. 
a C ‘The Moffatt New Testament Com- 
os ii % series); Harper and Brothers, 1930; 


contest (flesh and blood) but a 
fight against the deadliest possible 
opponents: “principalities” and 
“powers,” ranks of demons be- 
lieved to have dominion over hu- 
man life; “world rulers,” various 
kinds of savior gods of ancient 
times, including Mercury, Zeus, 
and possibly Helios, the sun-god; 
“spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
the heavenly places,” a compre- 
hensive term for all the hosts of 
spirits against which Christians 
must contend. 

The phrase “world rulers of this 
present darkness” suggests an 
interesting paradox. Although 
men worship the sun-god, the 
darkness of the earth is still not 
dispelled. 

Verse 13. In view of the over- 
whelming power of the enemy, 
against which there is no protec- 
tion apart from God, Christians 
must accept the armor that he 
alone provides in order that they 
may be able to stand “in the evil 
day” (the final conflict between 
good and evil). Clearly the battle 
is cosmic in scope and final in 
nature. It is a fight to the finish. 

Verses 14-17. Here the spiritual 
armor of the Christian is de- 
scribed in detail. For a loin cloth 
the Christian warrior must wear 
truth. Righteousness must be his 
breastplate (compare Isaiah 59: 
17). For footwear he is to have 
the stability of the gospel of peace 
(perhaps suggested by Isaiah 52: 
7). This will give him sure footing 
so that on the most slippery 
ground. he will not fall. 

In addition to all these he must 
have faith, which will serve as 
a shield against the fiercest temp- 
tations (“flaming darts”) hurled 
by Satan. 

The helmet and the sword are 
salvation and the word of God, 


respectively. These a Christian is 
to receive rather than take. “The 
helmet and the sword are not 
‘taken up’ from the ground by the 
soldier, now clad in his coat of 
mail; he ‘receives’ them from his 
attendant or armor-bearer.” 4 
“Salvation” here means the divine 
protection that safeguards the 
wearer. “The word of God” does 
not mean the Holy Scriptures but 
“the word which God gives us to 
speak.” 

Verses 18-20. Prayer completes 
the armor. Unless a Christian 
maintains a close sense of com- 
munion with God (“in the Spirit,” 
that is, by every spiritual means), 
he becomes vulnerable to attack. 
Like a good soldier he must keep 
alert, remembering in prayer his 
comrades in arms (“all the 
saints”). 

Finally Paul appeals to his 
readers to pray for him also, that 
he may be able to proclaim bold- 
ly the secret of the gospel for 
which he is an ambassador, though 
in chains. 

Typically, Paul ranks himself 
among the poor in spirit, standing 
in need of the rich spiritual re- 
sources he commends’ to others. 
He has learned through long and 
earnest struggle that only by 
acknowledging one’s own weak- 
ness can one receive strength. “It 
is no longer I who live, but Christ 
who lives in me.” (Galatians 
2:20.) 

Volume 10 of The Interpreter’s 
Bible, beginning on page 736, will 
prove particularly helpful for a 
detailed study of this passage. See 
page 50 for information on the 
source of this book. 


The Foterpreter’s 


4 Francis 1968: 


W. Beare in 
Bible,  acamee 10; Abingdon Press, 
page 743. 
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LEADER'S HELPS vy HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


There is real satisfaction in a 
job well done. What follows in 
this article is intended to help 
you gain the satisfaction that 
comes out of a successful class- 
room experience as well as to en- 
able you to meet the needs of your 
class more effectively. 

As usual, student materials 
from Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student should be read carefully. 
Although your class will be using 
only one of these, you will find 
materials in the other to help you 
in preparing. If in this way you 
find materials you wish to use, you 
may either deal with them your- 
self or ask someone else to report 
on them. 

Other resources have been sug- 
gested in “Leaders Helps” for the 
first two weeks of this month. 
Consult them for valuable assist- 
ance. (See the list on page 50.) 

Read the Scripture: Psalms 
46 and Ephesians 6:10-20. Note 
the three major divisions of 
Psalms 46 and observe the central 
idea in each division. Note also the 
refrain in verses 7 and 11 (which 
according to some scholars should 
also appear between verses 3 and 


4). 

Ephesians 6:10-20 needs really 
to be understood in terms of the 
letter as a whole. Your presenta- 
tion will be the richer, and your 
own understanding the more ade- 
quate, if you will read all six 
chapters of the book, having first 
read the selection for today’s 
lesson. 

As you move through the book, 
look for words and phrases that 


are repeated in the print passage. 
For example, note the concepts 
of spirit, inner strength, darkness 
and light. Thus Paul’s “Finally” 
(6:10) seems to say, “To sum it 
i nad 

Finally consider the purposes 
of the lesson for your class as a 
basis for building your lesson out- 
line. One purpose may be to help 
the class understand the meaning 
and sources of strength as the 
writer of Ephesians conceived it. 
Another purpose may be to help 
members of the class recognize 
when they need help and learn 
how to find it. A third purpose 
may be to help the class members 
learn how to help others who have 
problems that are difficult to 
handle. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. The dimensions of confidence 
II. When we need strength 
III. How we find strength 
IV. How we help others find 
strength 


To BEGIN 


Open the lesson by asking the 
class to define strength. It may 
be viewed from many perspec- 
tives. One possible way of viewing 
it is to divide it three ways: power 
to act; perseverance; and re- 
straint. Undoubtedly every in- 
dividual has experienced each of 
these aspects of strength in the 
accomplishment of meaningful ob- 
jectives, in long-term endurance 
in the face of obstacles, and in the 
resistance of certain pressures to 
act in ways counter to one’s con- 
science. 





December Leesdns 


Appropriate for the Christmas season is next month’s unit of 
study: “The Advent of Jesus Christ.” The lessons are based on 
Scripture passages from both the Old and the New Testaments: 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Matthew, Luke, Romans, and Galatians. 


The lesson topics are: 


December 4: The New Covenant 
December 11: The Greatest Promise 
December 18: The Greatest Servant 
December 25: The Greatest Gift 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. The dimensions of confidence 


Point out to the class that gen- 
erally speaking there are two 
major factors in the matter of 
confidence and strength. One is 
the individual’s experience of 
God’s presence in his life. The 
second is his ability to accept 
personal responsibility for dealing 
with the problems of life. 

In dealing with the matter of 
God’s presence, use Psalms 46 as 
an example. Here is a man who 
displays confidence in the face of 
cosmic disturbances, in the face 
of historical violence, and in the 
face of the future. Point out that 
he won this confidence out of per- 
sonal observation and a sense of 
inner stability. 

He is firmly convinced that Zion 
is the dwelling place of God, that 
God is personally present in the 
midst of his people, and that from 
Zion God will exercise his sover- 
eignty over the nations. The pres- 
ence of God and the outward flow 
of his beneficence are symbolized 
by the river. 

Unfortunately human experi- 
ence erects many barriers to a 
sense of God’s presence. For ex- 
ample, to understand God, a child 
needs some adequate experience 
of loving parental relationships. 
Not infrequently this is denied a 
child, thereby making it difficult 
if not virtually impossible to ex- 
perience the presence of the 
heavenly Father. 

Conversely, and more happily, 
such a consciousness can be de- 
veloped in the context of loving 
human relationships not only in 
the family but in the church as 
well. Ask the class this question: 
How can we help people develop 
the sense of God’s presence? 

Suggest to the class that the 
second major dimension of confi- 
dence is to be found in the accept- 
ance by man of responsibility for 
the course of the life of the world. 
Note that this is clearly indicated 
in Ephesians 6:10-20. The major 
verbs are in the imperative mood: 
“Put on,” “take,” “pray,” and so 
forth. This clearly involves an 
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relationships. 


exercise of the will and delivers 
man from the kind of passive ex- 
istence which breeds faintness of 
heart, hopelessness, and insecuri- 
ty. Emphasize the fact that moral- 
ly purposeful action is a genuine 
source of reassurance. 


II. When we need strength 


Open this section of the lesson 
by raising this question: In what 
experiences of life are we most 
aware of our need of strength? 
At the appropriate time follow 
this up with another inquiry: Are 
there areas in our lives in which 
we are incapable of recognizing 
our actual need of strength from 
God? List the answers on the 
chalkboard or have someone in 
the class make notes that may be 
reported upon by way of sum- 
mary. See that the following areas 
of need are included. 

First, there is the need for 
strength in the face of fear, as 
eloquently portrayed in Psalms 
46:1-7. Finding strength in this 
area will mean at times achieving 
the ability to face real fears with 
courage. On the other hand, there 
are occasions when fears are un- 
real and will demand the strength 
of understanding to dispel them. 

Suggest that temptation is an- 


To understand God, a child needs some adequate experience of loving parental 


other occasion requiring consider- 
able strength. Note that tempta- 
tion may come from new and sen- 
sational appeals, old habits, social 
pressures, and similar forces. 
Surely this will be commonly 
recognized by the class as a time 
when we need strength. 

Indicate that the tyranny of im- 
pulsiveness reveals a deep need 
for strength. This may be seen in 
our inclination to demand immedi- 
ate satisfaction of certain desires 
or to act without any apparent 
rational basis. 

To move in a more positive 
direction, be sure the class con- 
siders man’s needed strength in 
the undertaking of significant 
work. The mood of self-sufficiency 
is all too prevalent at this point; 
and the class needs to face up to 
real limitations confronting men 
in any creative endeavor. 

Finally, point out that we need 
help in the attempt to achieve 
Christian character, both in the 
setting of standards and in the 
accomplishment of the goal. 


III. How we find strength 

It should be noted at the outset 
that different needs require differ- 
ent resources or combinations 
thereof. For example, when the 


problem is impulsiveness, strength 
will be found in developing a ca- 
pacity to recognize and accept 
reality; and temptation needs the 
strength that comes from intel- 
ligent planning to avoid yielding 
to wrong influences. 

Looking to the resources to 
which we may turn in our search 
for strength, ask the class to an- 
alyze Ephesians 6:10-20. Five 
words will stand out in impor- 
tance: truth, righteousness, faith, 
peace, and salvation. Ask the class 
to attempt a definition of each of 
these terms. 

Truth may be seen as thought, 
belief, or conviction. Righteous- 
ness may be defined in terms of 
moral choice and the will. Faith 
may be understood as personal 
relationship to God characterized 
by trust and productive of emo- 
tional stability. Peace may have 
to do with human relationships as 
a source of strength. Finally, sal- 
vation may be thought of as the 
maturing of moral purpose, the 
development of sensitivity to 
divine guidance. 

Two brief notes may be made 
regarding the development of 
strength once the resources have 
been tapped. Ephesians first lists 
those qualities that comprise the 
“armor”; these are followed 
by the injunction to “take... 
the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God.” To play a bit 
on the words, the sword may be 
seen not so much as protective 
armor as a weapon to use in 
carrying on the moral and spirit- 
ual battle. Suggest, then, that the 
development of strength depends 
in part upon the extent to which 
we are willing to become actively 
engaged in dealing with the moral 
issues of our day. 

Another means of the develop- 
ment of strength is explicitly men- 
tioned in Ephesians: “Pray at all 
times in the Spirit.” In this way 
one maintains contact with the 
Source of strength and finds re- 
peated renewal. 


IV. How we help others find 
strength 
The heading to this section of 
the lesson may be put to the class 
as a question. Give it whatever 
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time you think appropriate to the 
needs of your class. Suggest to the 
group, if they do not volunteer 
these ideas themselves, that we 
may help others find strength in 
at least four ways. Point out, in 
the first place, that our own in- 
tegrity is important as a demon- 
stration of the strength to be 
found in the Christian way. 

A caution should be observed, 
however. Our integrity is not 
something to boast about or to 
hold up before others as an ex- 
ample to follow. It simply pro- 
vides us with a firm foundation 
on which we may base a convinc- 
ing relationship with other people. 

Secondly, point out that the 
right motivation is highly impor- 
tant. We need sincerely to desire 
not so much that another indi- 
vidual conform to our standard of 
conduct but that he be given every 
opportunity and support to mature 
in terms of God’s will as he sees 
it. 


Suggest, in the third place, that 
we help others find strength by 
accepting them as persons. Re- 
mind the class of John’s statement 
that “God sent the Son into the 
world, not to condemn the world, 
but that the world might be 
saved through him” (John 3:17). 
Not condoning men’s sins, Jesus 
related himself personally to sin- 
ners in a venture of faith, and 
through his acceptance of them 
as persons he tried to win them to 
a new way of life. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Divide the class into small buzz 
groups and ask them to search for 
the three divisions of Psalms 46, 
noting not only the separate sec- 
tions but summarizing the central 
idea in each one. 

You may want to bring into the 
class session a panel discussion 
built on the following question: 
How do the major ideas in this 


lesson apply to the problem of the 
alcoholic or the problem of the 
person who wants to help an 
alcoholic? Note that the leader 
of the panel should introduce the 
panel members, make a brief 
statement concerning the question 
to be discussed, and then throw 
the discussion open to the panel 
members. ¢ 

A third way of involving the 
group is to ask someone to report 
on the hymn “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God.” This great hymn of 
Martin Luther is built on Psalms 
46 and reflects a similar faith in 
the ability of God to strengthen 
men in time of need. 


In CLOSING 


Following a brief summary of 
the major ideas discussed during 
the session, have the class join in 
singing “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
67). 


THE COUNSELOR if EDGAR N. JACKSON 


To many persons it seems to be 
a mystery that the circumstances 
that break one person will 
strengthen another. A carpenter 
knows that the inner strength of 
wood depends upon its graining. 
The strength of a piece of cloth 
comes from the quality of the ma- 
terial plus the tightness of the 
weave. Inner strength for life is 
a product of what has happened 
to us and our ability to master 
circumstance rather than let it 
master us. 

Religion is concerned with the 
inner strength of persons. It seeks 
to give them a philosophy of life, 
a loyalty to principle, and an in- 
tegrity of being that cannot easily 
be torn apart. This is determined 
by the capacity of religious devo- 
tion to inspire faith and organize 
the inner energy of the person. 

The prologue to John‘s Gospel 
tells us that the mission of Jesus 
was to make clear to us that we 
have the “power to become chil- 
dren of God.” What higher chal- 
lenge could be given to the nature 
of man? What more daring 
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premise could there be upon 
which to build a faith? 

The power to become is part of 
our inheritance as God-conscious 
beings. The freedom to deny our 
inheritance is part of the risk of 
our freedom of choice. We may 
direct our lives toward worldly 
things, trivial interests, and low 
desires. When we do, the fabric 
of life is weakened, and its ability 
to withstand stress is small. But 
persons are equally free to choose 
the values that strengthen life, 
that stabilize human relations and 
fit them for whatever stress situa- 
tions may come along. 

Jesus pointed out the power to 
become that exists in a mustard 
seed. So small that thousands can 
be held in the hand, it has a 
mighty faith in its destiny and is 
willing to fulfill the innate pur- 
pose that charges every cell of its 
being. It does not argue about its 
nature or desire. It waits until it 
is able to share soil and sunlight 
in the act of growth. 

Human life has power to grow 
in wisdom and stature and in favor 


with God and man, but this 
growth can be denied, fought 
against, and compromised. Plants 
do not grow until they come into 
contact with the elements that 
support their growth. So also a 
person grows through experience 
—by testing his ability to endure 
disappointment, withstand depri- 
vation, and accept responsibility. 

The good life is not measured by 
the absence of hardship but rather 
by the way in which the events of 
life are turned to good purpose. 
The life of a child can be strength- 
ened by the kind of discipline that 
teaches him to accept responsibil- 
ity along with privilege. The adult 
who is made strong through tribu- 
lation has learned the fine art of 
making circumstances subject to 
his will rather than letting his will 
be subject to circumstances. 

The ultimate strength for life is 
a spiritual quality. The finest 
spiritual quality for living is found 
in the example and inspiration of 
Jesus, who made himself one with 
God in purpose and act and who 
invited us to follow him. 
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FOR YOUR READING 





BOOKS 





A Private House of Prayer, by 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abing- 
don Press, 1958, 267 pages. $3.00. 


This is a book of private devo- 
tions drawn up from the various 
resources that Leslie Weatherhead 
uses in his own private devotions. 
The book is set up on a thirty-one- 
day plan. Seven devotional aids 
are given for each day. The user 
is to use as much as he likes in his 
personal meditation. 

Dr. Weatherhead quotes widely 
from the Bible, poetry, and the 
works of the masters. He has 
written several of the meditations 
himself. 

Any person attempting to set up 
a definite pattern for daily medita- 
tions will find this book very help- 
ful. 

Dr. Weatherhead is a well-known 
author, having written over thirty 
books. He has been pastor of the 
famed City Temple, London, since 
1936. 


Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette, by 
Nolan D. Harmon. (Revised edi- 
tion) Abingdon Press, 1950. 215 
pages. Paper, $1.25. 


When I first saw that this book 
was being reprinted, I felt that 
here was a book that would be of 
interest only to ministers. But as I 
looked it over and recalled its con- 
tents, I could see real value in it 
for every layman who seeks to 
know his minister better and to 
understand his minister’s job. 

Some of the subjects dealt with 
are “The Minister as a Man” (phys- 
ical life, mental life, spiritual life 
and duty, duties to home and fam- 
ily, personal finances); “The Min- 
ister as a Citizen” (civic services, 
political and social questions); 
“Relations With Brother Ministers” 
(duties to predecessor and succes- 
sor); “The Pastoral Ministry” 
(pastoral calling, office calls, rela- 
tionships with women, visiting the 
sick, comforting the bereaved); 
“Conducting Public Worship” 
(preparation, order of worship, 
sermon, conclusion of service). 

This book was first written in 
1928, revised in 1950, and just re- 
printed. This fact in itself speaks 
for the popularity of, and the need 
for, this book. 


The Master’s Men, by William Bar- 


clay. Abingdon Press, 1960, 127 
pages, $2. 


The well-known Scottish author 
of the Daily Bible Study Series 
here examines the history, tradi- 
tions, and legends of the twelve 
apostles. As always, Dr. Barclay 
writes in a style that readily com- 
municates to the average Bible stu- 
dent. A careful reading of this book 
will give one a great appreciation 
of those who were foundation 
stones of the Christian church. 


The Cruel God, by Margaret B. 
Crook. Beacon Press, 1959, 222 
pages, $3.50. 


Margaret B. Crook taught bibli- 
cal literature and classical Hebrew 
at Smith College for thirty-three 
years. Her examination of the Book 
of Job offers some interesting in- 
sights for teachers of adult classes. 


A History of the Bible, by Fred 
Gladstone Bratton. Beacon Press 
(1959), 382 pages, $4.95. 


So many books have been writ- 
ten on how to study the Bible that 
it is almost impossible to imagine 
how a new book might be written. 
Nevertheless, the present book is 
a remarkably good approach for 
the modern student. 

The main subdivisions of the 
book are: “The Bible and the 
Twentieth-Century Mind,” “Ar- 
chaeological Backgrounds of the 
Old Testament,” “The Making of 
the Old Testament,” “The Making 
of the New Testament,” “The 
Transmission of the Bible,” and “A 
Brief History of the Higher Criti- 
cism.” As an introduction to the 
historical method of Bible study, 
this book should find a large and 
responsive audience. 


The World of the Old Testament, 
by Cyrus H. Gordon, Doubleday 
& Company, 1958, 312 pages, $3.95. 


Dr. Gordon has spent many years 
in the Near East. His present book 
tells the story of the Hebrews and 
traces the development of Hebrew 
civilization as a nation through the 
period of the monarchy, the di- 


vision of the nation, the Exile, and 
the restoration. 

Dr. Gordon’s study of the peo- 
ples of the Near East has shed 
much light on the history of Israel. 
He takes into account the relation- 
ship of the Dead Sea Scrolls to the 
Old Testament text and canon 

Technicalities have been reduced 
to a minimum in this present vol- 
ume, but there are still many here. 
Those who have a special interest 
in the Bible—and more especially 
the Old Testament—wil find this 
book quite rewarding. 


Reading the Bible Today, by Daniel 
T. Niles. Association Press, 1955, 
88 pages, $1.25. 


In eighty-eight brief pages this 
book by a world Christian student 
leader helps readers gain new in- 
sights into how the Bible speaks 
to men today. This volume is one 
of the “World Christian Books” 
series, which presents fundamental 
Christian beliefs in the language 
of the average layman. Association 
Press is commended for making 
this series of books available. 


The Bible Speaks to Daily Needs, 
by Georgia Harkness. Abingdon 
Press, 1959, 94 pages, $1.50. 
Eighty-six meditations by the 

well-known professor of applied 

theology at Pacific School of Re- 
ligion are simply written and bibli- 
cally based. Each page-long devo- 
tional has brief comments, one or 
more Scripture readings for the 

day, questions for thought, and a 

prayer. Dr. Harkness is the author 

of more than twenty books. 


You Can Have a New Life, by 
Everett W. Palmer. Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 127 pages. $2.25. 


Are you burdened with many 
cares and problems that keep you 
from living a full, abundant life? 
In this book the author gives some 
excellent advice for helping persons 
overcome such problems as worry, 
temptation, loneliness, sorrow, re- 
sentment, and pride. He shows the 
reader how he can have a new life 
by drawing upon the vast resources 
found in the Christian faith. 








A MUST FOR 
OLDER ADULTS 


Life can be so meaningful for older 
adults ...in Christian experience... 
in new friendships...in new activities 
.-. in new interests. 


MATURE YEARS helps these older 
adults achieve these things . . . helps 
them adjust to change .. . to develop 
a philosophy of life that makes of life 
a real adventure. 


Make sure all your friends and loved 
ones 60 and over have MATURE 
YEARS each quarter. Just fill in the 
order blank at the right and mail it 
to the House serving your territory. 
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Please order from store serving you 
Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 Boston 16 
Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 Los Angeles 29 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 Richmond 16 — San Francisco 2 


Please enter the following subscription to 
Mature Years for only $1.50 a year: 
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